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A  New  Look  at  Supervision 

By  GEORGE  W.  DENEMARK 
Assistant  Dean,  College  of  Education, 

University  of  Maryland 

<<  T  N  TODAY’S  WORLD,  an  Individ-  education  of  our  youth  in  terms  of  the 
^  ual  has  to  know  four  or  Eve  times  acquisition  of  necessary  operational 
as  much  as  he  had  only  a  genera-  skills,  they  make  even  more  significant 
tion  ago  just  to  get  by.”  demands  upon  education  in  terms  of  its 

These  words  from  a  recent  speech  of  responsibility  to  help  individuals  develop 
Norman  Cousins,  distinguished  editor  an  adequate  perspective  of  the  whole 
of  the  Saturday  Review,  provide  a  basis  world  and  of  their  place  in  it.  Regard- 
for  much  of  what  is  said  in  this  article  less  of  the  special  demands  upon  men  in 
and  those  which  follow,  on  the  subject  increasingly  differentiated  areas  of 
of  the  function  of  supervision  in  today’s  work,  a  more  basic  need  is  for  man  to 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  transcend  this  differentiation  and  build 

Although  certainly  not  a  new  notion,  a  philosophy  of  hfe  and  a  concept  of 
it  is  none-the-less  extremely  significant  community  which  fits  these  parts  into  a 
that  our  world,  and  particularly  our  own  meaningful  and  coherent  whole.  Again 
American  society,  is  an  increasingly  in  the  words  of  Norman  Cousins,  ".  .  . 
complex,  speciahzed  one.  A  larger  and  we  will  have  somehow  to  rescue  him 
larger  number  of  skilled  workers  are  Cnian)  from  the  prison  of  compartment- 
needed  in  industry  to  operate  and  main-  ahzation  that  has  characterized  our  age.” 
tain  the  complicated  machines  respon-  It  is  our  contention  that  rescuing  man 
sible  for  our  modern  standard  of  living,  from  his  “prison  of  compartmentaliza- 
one  undreamed  of  a  few  short  years  ago.  tion”  is  the  central  task  of  today’s 
Other  persons,  even  more  skilled,  are  schools.  While  it  is  obvious  that  a  task 
needed  to  design  these  machines,  plan  of  such  magnitude  cannot  be  accom- 
th^ir  use,  and  co-ordinate  their  produc-  plished  alone  by  the  school,  it  seems  also 
tion  with  the  many  others  operating  by  readily  apparent  that  this  institution  is 
their  side.  Yet  we  are  only  on  the  thres-  in  a  strategic  place  to  join  with  the 
hold  of  a  world  of  automation,  powered  family  in  helping  youth  to  build  and 
by  atoms  and  controlled  by  electronics,  test  in  action  a  unifying  philosophy  of 
'TTie  real  revolution  lies  just  ahead.  life.  It  is  our  further  conviction  that  the 

supervisor’s  job,  in  its  most  fundamen- 
Man  Needs  a  Unified  Perspective  helping  classroom 

While  it  is  true  that  these  develop-  teachers  work  more  effectively  toward 
ments  place  increasing  demands  on  the  this  objective. 
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The  Teacher’s  Basic  Rdle  is  Helping 

Youth  Unify  Experience 

The  temptation  in  education  has 
been  strong  to  meet  by  specialization  of 
functions  the  demands  of  an  increasing¬ 
ly  complex  world  in  which  both  our 
knowledge  and  our  problems  seem  to  be 
multiplying  in  geometric  progression. 
What  is  a  more  natural  impulse  than 
that  of  meeting  the  growing  complexity 
of  life  by  seeking  to  divide  the  whole  in¬ 
to  manageable  parts?  Furthermore,  this 
pattern  in  education  would  only  paral¬ 
lel  that  in  industry  and  many  other 
facets  of  contemporary  life.  Where  we 
have  followed  this  tendency  in  educa¬ 
tion  our  teachers  have  moved  toward 
becoming  more  and  more  expert  in  one 
narrow  field.  They  have  welcomed  the 
assistance  of  a  growing  body  of  special¬ 
ists  ready  to  do  particular  jobs  for 
the  teacher — i.e.  music  instruction,  art, 
remedial  reading,  guidance,  etc.  They 
have  welcomed,  too,  the  expansion  of 
bureaus  designed  to  provide  services 
such  as  testing,  research,  and  curricu¬ 
lum  development.  With  this  increased 
specialization  and  the  expanded  use  of 
the  expert  has  often  come  feelings  of 
satisfaction  that  the  needs  of  children 
and  youth  are  being  well  met  because 
they  are  ministered  to  by  a  whole  staff 
of  experts,  each  a  specialist  in  his  own 
field.  It  is  our  vigorous  contention  that 
something  terribly  important  is  missing 
from  such  an  education — that  some¬ 
thing  being  a  growingly  unified,  con¬ 
sistent  body  of  experience.  This  is 
basically  the  job  of  the  classroom  teach¬ 
er. 

Supervisors  Help  Teachers 
Realize  Their  Potential 

Providing  such  a  unified  body  of  ex¬ 
perience  is  a  big  job  for  any  person  or 


group  of  persons.  It  is  particularly  so 
when  many  of  them  are  new  in  their 
profession  and  in  the  community.  In 
some  school  systems  across  the  United 
States  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  the  class¬ 
rooms  will  be  filled  this  fall  with  new 
teachers.  It  is  here  that  the  r61e  of  the 
supervisor  is  most  significant.  The  ef¬ 
fective  supervisor  can  help  all  teachers 
but  particularly  help  these  new  teachers 
to  remain — generalists — or  perhaps 
more  truly — to  become  specialists — in 
providing  a  unified,  integrated  educa¬ 
tional  experience  for  the  boys  and  girls 
in  their  classes.  This  conception  of  the 
supervisor’s  job  is  far  different  from  that 
which  involves  doing  things  for  the  class¬ 
room  teacher,  or  seeing  that  the  teacher 
does  in  fact  carry  out  certain  prescribed 
responsibilities.  It  suggests  rather  that 
the  supervisor’s  major  function  is  that  of 
providing  the  leadership  and  the  re¬ 
sources  in  materials,  personnel  and  ex¬ 
perience  which  will  help  each  teacher  to 
become  more  fully  what  he  is  capable 
of  becoming  as  a  person  and  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  worker.  Rather  than  narrow¬ 
ing  the  function  of  the  classroom  teacher 
and  turning  over  aspects  of  instruction, 
guidance,  research,  testing,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  etc.  to  others,  this  philosophy  calls 
for  major  responsibility  in  each  of  these 
areas  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the 
teacher,  with  all  of  the  resources  of  the 
school  system  available  to  enrich  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  teacher’s  efforts.  Rather  than 
lopping  off  parts  of  the  teacher’s  job  in 
order  to  meet  the  problem  of  complex¬ 
ity,  this  point  of  view  calls  for  giving 
more  and  more  help  to  the  teacher  in 
her  continuing  task  of  becoming  all  that 
she  might  be  as  an  agent  fostering 
growth  and  self  discipline  in  the  chil¬ 
dren  placed  in  her  charge. 
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Supervisors  Facilitate  Teachers’ 
Continuing  Education 

It  is  foolish  to  assume  that  in  today’s 
world  of  specialization  and  complexity 
a  teachers’  preparation  is  complete  at 
the  end  of  the  four  year  undergradu¬ 
ate  college  program.  Teacher  education 
programs  are  aiming  instead  for  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  a  sound  foundation  for  con¬ 
tinued  learning  through  an  extensive 
program  of  general  education  and 
through  a  carefully  planned  sequence 
of  professional  courses.  Whether  or  not 
learning  continues  will  depend  both 
upon  the  nature  of  the  pre-service  edu¬ 
cation  received  and,  in  large  measure, 
upon  the  effectiveness  of  the  supervisor 
with  whom  such  teachers  work.  Nearly 
every  supervisor  in  a  modern  school 
system  has  important  responsibilities 
for  the  in-service  education  of  staff 
members.  Without  a  carefully  planned 
and  extensive  in-service  program,  the 
education  of  most  of  our  classroom 
teachers  would  be  incomplete. 

Supervisors  Link  Individual  Schools 
With  School  System 

Another  important  responsibility  of 
the  elementary  and  secondary  school 
supervisor  that  of  helping  to  forge  a 
common  link  between  individual  school 
programs  while  avoiding  unnecessary 
standardization  of  all  curricula  within 
the  system.  Support  is  growing  among 
modern  educators  for  the  belief  that  the 
basic  unit  of  curriculum  development 
should  be  the  individual  school  rather 
than  the  total  school  system,  community, 
county  or  state.  Individual  school  pro¬ 
grams  need  to  be  related  to  one  another, 
however,  if  they  are  to  take  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  resources  of  the  total 
community  and  if  they  are  to  meet  the 
common  needs  of  the  larger  community. 


Such  co-ordination  calls  for  a  skilled, 
sensitive  person — one  who  can  co¬ 
ordinate  without  pressuring  programs 
into  the  form  closest  to  the  personal 
preference  of  the  supervisor.  The  day 
is  past  when  the  modern  supervisor  can 
hold  with  one  of  her  ancient  predeces¬ 
sors  that  "it  is  good  to  be  able  to  ch^k 
the  .time  while  sitting  at  my  desk  and 
know  that  in  every  fifth  grade  class¬ 
room  in  the  county  all  of  the  children 
are  at  work  on  mixed  fractions.” 

Supervisors  Help  Relate 

School  and  Community 

Still  another  dimension  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  supervisor’s  job  is  that  of  working 
with  teachers,  parents  and  other  inter¬ 
ested  lay  persons  in  the  development  of 
school  programs  and  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  what  the  school  is  doing.  For¬ 
tunately,  we  are  past  the  era  when  the 
school  curriculum  was  strictly  a  matter 
for  the  "experts”  to  determine.  Increas¬ 
ingly,  parents  and  other  lay  persons  are 
"in  on  the  act.”  This  has  not  resulted 
in  any  abdication  of  responsibility  by 
professional  people  but  rather  has  en¬ 
couraged  leadership  geared  to  the  rec¬ 
ognition  that  the  schools  belong  to  the 
people.  Such  activity,  to  be  truly  mean¬ 
ingful,  must  avoid  being  simply  a  matter 
of  school  people  "selling”  their  program 
to  the  public,  and  become  instead  a 
truly  co-operative  enterprise  in  which 
the  public  in  involved  in  the  planning 
as  well  as  in  the  consumption  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

Perhaps  the  central  element  in  the 
leadership  which  school  people  must 
exercise  in  their  relationships  with  the 
public  is  that  of  providing  pertinent  in¬ 
formation  about  program  and  methods 
— about  what  works  and  what  doesn’t. 
Citizens  need  the  facts  to  make  com- 
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petent,  intelligent  decision  and,  for  the 
most  part,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
professionals  to  establish  the  machinery 
for  obtaining  these  facts.  A  research  ap¬ 
proach  to  teaching  and  to  curriculum 
development  is  essential  in  the  modern 
school  and,  if  we  are  to  have  it,  much 
depends  upon  the  leadership  of  the 
supervisor.  Today’s  supervisor  needs 
skill  in  action  research,  both  to  apply  to 
his  own  work  and  to  make  him  effec¬ 
tive  as  a  consultant  to  the  teachers  in 
the  system.  It  is  interesting  to  speculate 
regarding  how  many  of  the  ill-informed 
criticisms  of  modem  education  during 
the  past  decade  could  have  been  quick¬ 
ly  disposed  of  had  we  built  into  our 
regular  plans  of  teaching  and  adminis¬ 
tering  school  programs  careful  provision 
for  research  and  evaluation.  While  facts 
alone  would  not  suffice  for  some  of  the 
irresponsible  critics  of  public  education, 
“before  and  after"  information  obtained 
in  the  very  communities  and  classrooms 
where  innovations  were  underway 
would  have  undoubtedly  won  the  sup¬ 


port  of  many  sincere  and  well-meaning 
citizens  whose  lack  of  information 
sometimes  made  them  blocks  to,  or  at 
best  passive  on-lookers  of,  new  educa¬ 
tional  programs. 

Supervisors  Build  Good  Human 
Relations 

All  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  supervisors  we  have  identified  above 
call  for  a  skill  in  human  relations  that 
few  other  jobs  demand.  The  success  of 
the  modern  supervisor  depends  upon 
her  effectiveness  in  relating  to  people 
and  to  changing  them — changing  them 
in  ways  which  help  them  to  better  util¬ 
ize  their  own  potentialities. 

Each  of  the  dimensions  of  the  super¬ 
visor’s  job  which  we  have  identified 
here  is  discussed  in  more  detail  in  the 
articles  that  follow.  It  is  hoped  that  each 
has  been  written  in  a  manner  which  is 
understandable  and  interesting  to  lay 
persons  and  to  beginning  teachers  for 
it  is  for  them  that  we  have  sought  to 
take  a  new  look  at  supervision. 


New  York  State  Sp  eech  Association 

Henry  C.  Youngerman,  President  of  the  New  York  State  Speech  Association, 
has  announced  that  the  sixteenth  Annual  G)nference  will  be  held  at  the  Onondaga 
Hotel,  Syracuse,  New  York,  on  March  14  and  15.  Miss  Frances  M.  Brown  of  the 
Kingsford  Park  School,  Oswego,  is  President-elect  of  the  Association,  and  J.  Edward 
McEvoy,  School  of  Speech  and  Dramatic  Art,  Syracuse  University,  is  General 
Conference  Chairman. 


Questions  Laymen  Ask 

About  Supervision 

By  FERN  D.  SCHNEIDER 
Associate  Professor  of  Education 
University  of  Maryland 


AYMEN  WITH  BOTH  personal 
and  financial  investments  in  the 
schools  make  many  inquiries  about 
supervision — and  rightfully  so.  As  their 
questions  pose  some  difficulty  in  the 
answering,  they  also  often  promote  a 
closer  look  and  an  evaluation  of  the 
service  of  supervision  to  the  function¬ 
ing  of  the  school’s  programs.  In  meet¬ 
ings  of  lay  people  discussing  supervision 
(supervision  is  often  challenged  at 
budget  time)  a  barrage  of  such  questions 
as  the  following  frequently  occur: 
“What  is  supervision?”  “What  do  super¬ 
visors  do?”  “Could  you  give  us  a  job  an¬ 
alysis  of  supervision?”  “What  are  the 
requirements  for  supervisory  jobs?”  “If 
we  had  smaller  enrollments  in  our  class¬ 
rooms,  could  we  eliminate  some  of  the 
supervision?”  “How  about  teacher  aides 
to  ease  the  need  for  supervisors?”  "How 
can  parents  help?”  “How  can  we  tell 
when  we  are  getting  adequate  returns 
for  our  investments?”  What  a  challenge 
as  a  supervisor  attempts  some  answers! 

What  is  supervision? 

Su|>ervision  means  different  things 
to  different  people,  varying  with  their 
experience,  background,  and  point  of 
view.  As  the  philosophy  of  supervision 
changes,  the  definition  of  the  word 
changes.  Winston  defines  supervision  as 
the  "act  of  inspecting,  the  authority  to 


oversee  or  direct.”  This  definition  was 
in  keeping  with  the  general  philosophy 
and  practice  of  school  supervision  prior 
to  the  1920’s.  Wiles  has  more  recently 
expressed  the  idea  that  "supervision  is 
assistance  in  the  development  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  teacher-learning  situation.”*  This 
more  nearly  expresses  the  philosophy  of 
supervision  since  1935  when  the  em¬ 
phasis  began  shifting  to  co-ordination, 
service,  and  democratic  leadership.  For 
this  discussion,  supervision  may  be 
thought  of  as  that  function  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  staff  which  serves  to  improve 
learning  opportunities  for  children  and 
youth.  The  supervisor,  then,  would  be 
any  person  (whatever  his  title)  desig¬ 
nated  to  expedite  this  function. 

Who  are  the  supervisors? 

If  we  think  in  terms  of  the  func¬ 
tion  to  be  performed  in  improving 
learning  opportunities,  then  many 
school  people  are  supervisors.  Some  are 
designated  as  general  supervisors  and 
are  usually  responsible  for  the  co¬ 
ordination  or  unifying  of  the  total  learn¬ 
ing  program.  Subject  supervisors  in 
such  fields  as  art,  physical  education, 
science,  etc.  work  with  a  special  area 
of  learning.  Directors  of  instruction  or 
curriculum  usually  place  their  emphasis 
on  the  curricula  and  courses  of  study 
for  all  children.  Heads  of  departments 


1.  Wiles,  Kimball.  Supervision  for  Better  Schools.  2nd  Ed.  Englewood  Cli£Fs,  N.  J.: 
Prentice-Hall,  1955. 
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are  much  the  same  as  subject  supervisors 
in  a  particular  school.  A  school  principal 
may  well  participate  in  all  types  of  su¬ 
pervision.  A  teacher  may,  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  be  a  supervisor  as  she  helps  other 
teachers  in  the  instructional  processes. 
The  name  “supervisor”  is  not  so  import¬ 
ant  as  the  function  performed. 

What  do  supervisors  do? 

A  job  analysis  of  supervision  would 
hkely  vary  considerably  with  each  super¬ 
visor  but  in  some  degree  the  following 
responsibihties  are  sure  to  be  included. 
New  teachers  lacking  in  experience 
need  much  assistance  in  orientation  to 
the  many  new  tasks  they  have  to  per¬ 
form — how  to  individualize  instruction, 
how  to  plan  their  work,  what  the  course 
of  study  means,  and  how  to  get  help 
when  needed.  Certainly,  they  will  have 
had  college  courses  covering  most  of 
these  matters  but  “knowing  about”  and 
“doing”  may  be  quite  different.  Then 
there  are  the  teachers  new  to  the  system 
but  with  experience  in  other  school  sys¬ 
tems.  Orientation  to  different  philos¬ 
ophies,  standards,  and  curricula  may  be 
necessary.  Nor  can  teachers  of  long  ser¬ 
vice  in  a  system  be  neglected.  They  need 
encouragement  to  try  new  and  better 
ways  of  teaching  and  they  need  recog¬ 
nition  for  the  leadership  they  provide. 

Supervisors  may  be  frequently 
thought  of  as  teachers  and  guidance 
counselors  of  classroom  teachers.  High 
morale  is  important  for  good  teaching 
and  learning.  Often  personal  problems 
affect  teaching.  Personal  and  social 
problems  are  dealt  with  professionally 
when  they  interfere  with  the  learning 
process  of  boys  and  girls  and  here  su¬ 
pervisors  may  help. 

In-service  programs  must  be  planned 
to  fit  the  needs,  abilities  and  profession¬ 
al  maturity  of  teachers.  Supervisors  plan 


and  direct  such  programs  including 
study  groups  in  such  fields  as  child 
study,  community  resources,  and  curri¬ 
culum  development  in  various  fields. 
Intervisitation  among  teachers  can  be 
arranged  to  share  new  methods  and  use 
of  materials.  Demonstrations  either  by 
the  supervisor  or  other  teachers  are  oft¬ 
en  scheduled.  Workshops  for  groups  of 
teachers  to  solve  problems  of  their  own 
must  be  organized,  as  well  as  general 
teachers’  meetings  for  the  discussion  and 
interpretation  of  common  problems. 
Supervisors  are  often  asked  to  be  con¬ 
sultants  for  meetings  which  faculties  or 
other  groups  plan. 

Supervisors  usually  prepare  or  direct 
the  preparation  of  course  of  study  ma¬ 
terials  and  guides.  Research,  too,  must 
be  carried  on  to  find  newer  and  better 
ways  of  learning,  new  materials  for 
classroom  use,  new  texts,  better  ways 
of  testing  and  evaluating,  etc. 

Interpretations  of  the  school’s  pro¬ 
gram  are  continuously  going  on  with 
parent  and  community  groups.  This, 
too,  is  a  part  of  the  supervisor’s  work. 
Only  as  the  community  understands  and 
approves  can  the  schools  move  forward. 

What  are  the  requirements 
for  becoming  a  supervisor 

Classroom  teaching  experience  of 
from  three  to  five  years,  courses  in  su¬ 
pervision  and  curriculum  development 
and,  in  many  places,  a  Master’s  Degree 
are  required.  Beyond  this,  abilities  in 
co-operative  action  research,  writing, 
and  speaking,  as  well  as  the  all  import¬ 
ant  ability  to  work  with  people,  are 
looked  for  in  prospective  supervisors. 

Could  we  eliminate  some  of  the 

supervisory  work  if  we  had  smaller 
class  enrollments? 

Certainly,  eliminating  the  pressures 
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upon  teachers  which  large  student  num¬ 
bers  make  would  help.  However,  teach¬ 
ers  will  still  need  assistance  at  many 
points.  Probably,  all  phases  of  the  su¬ 
pervisory  program  would  still  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Boys  and  girls  would  undoubtedly 
benefit  from  teachers  having  to  distrib¬ 
ute  their  talents  and  energies  over  a 
smaller  number  of  students.  However, 
guidance  for  doing  this  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  ways  would  still  be  necessary  for 
the  advancement  of  teachers  and  the 
whole  educational  program. 

Would  teacher  aides  help? 

In  performing  some  of  the  “non- 
professional"  duties  of  teachers,  aides 
may  ease  some  of  the  pressures  of  the 
classroom.  However,  it  is  often  difficult 
to  draw  the  line  between  what  is  "pro¬ 
fessional’’  and  what  is  not.  Putting  on 
Johnnie’s  overshoes  or  watching  to  see 
that  he  is  not  hurt  on  the  playground 
may  seem  to  be  routine,  but  in  such  ac¬ 
tivities  a  professional  teacher  may  find 
the  very  clues  to  a  child’s  personality 
.  which  the  teacher  needs  to  help  him  in 
his  classroom  learning.  Teaching  is  a 
professional  job  demanding  unique 
skills  that  range  across  many  facets  of 
living. 

Hom’  can  parents  and  laymen  help? 

Keep  asking  questions.  These  give 


opportunities  for  interpretation  and 
evaluation.  Many  points  of  view  are 
needed  to  understand  and  help  children. 
Parents’  views  of  their  children  often 
open  the  way  for  teachers  and  supervi¬ 
sors  to  see  children  another  way.  Par¬ 
ents  and  lay  people  often  have  experi¬ 
ences  which  when  used  as  resources  for 
children  improve  their  learning  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Know  what  teachers  and  super¬ 
visors  are  attempting  with  your  children 
— complement  these  with  conversations, 
materials  and  trips.  It  is  close-knit  co¬ 
operation  that  counts.  Be  one  of  the 
team.  Then  parents,  too,  in  an  import¬ 
ant  sense,  become  supervisors. 

How  are  laymen  sure  that  they  are 

getting  adequate  returns  for  their 
investments? 

Returns  on  investments  are  usually 
in  direct  ratio  to  the  amount  invested 
and  the  worth  of  the  commodity  in 
which  it  is  invested.  There  can  be  no 
question  of  the  worth  of  the  commodity 
— your  child.  'The  investment  in  money, 
time,  energy,  and  talents  of  parents, 
laymen,  teachers  and  supervisors  work¬ 
ing  together  so  that  the  child — each 
child — may  experience  an  environment 
in  which  he  will  discover  all  kinds  of 
new  learnings  for  himself,  cannot  bring 
anything  but  the  highest  returns.  Watch 
your  investment  grow! 


Super  Vision:  Expectations 

of  Beginning  Teachers 

By  MARIE  DENECKE 
Instructor,  College  of  Education 
University  of  Maryland 


The  temptation  is  irresistible! 
The  word  comes  alive  and  clues 
as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  job 
of  supervision  are  readily  and  conspicu¬ 
ously  discernible,  it  seems,  as  the  word 
is  deliberately  separated  into  its  two  im¬ 
portant  parts.  The  pleasant,  demanding 
and  important  task  of  teaching  in  all 
its  aspects  requires  a  "sui)erness”  of 
vision,  to  be  sure,  but  that  aspect  of 
teaching  which  is  under  discussion  here¬ 
in  is  commonly  known  as  supervision, 
and,  particularly,  the  supervision  of 
young,  new,  and  thereby  inexperienced 
teachers. 

Growth  Toward  the  Ideal 

Concepts  of  supervision  have  under¬ 
gone  many  changes  during  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years.  These  concepts  and  changes 
have  been  discussed  throughout  the 
pages  of  this  publication.  As  of  today, 
the  bookshelf  contains  many  excellent 
professional  treatises  which  define  and 
discuss  the  evolutionary  changes  in  the 
philosophy  and  practice  relating  to  su¬ 
pervision,  and  more  such  books  are 
added  to  the  shelf  each  year  or  so.  Ob¬ 
servable  practice  in  supervision  reflects 
the  changes  and  discussions  with  tea¬ 
chers  in  service  reveal  attitudes  indicat¬ 
ing  acceptance  and  approval  of  changing 
techniques.  Needless  to  say,  there  is 
still  much  room  for  growing.  Because  of 
the  obvious  fact  that  human  beings  are 


in  .solved  in  two-way  or,  more  often,  mul¬ 
tiple-way  relationships  in  the  super¬ 
visor-teacher  contacts,  there  are  inevit¬ 
ably  gaps  or  lags  between  what  is  ideal 
practice  and  what  is  actual  practice.  In 
ideal  practice,  supervision  avows  that  it 
is  primarily  and  wholeheartedly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  improvement  of  the 
conditions  which  surround  children  as 
they,  the  children,  are  working  and 
learning  in  a  classroom.  Ideal  practice 
bespeaks  mutuality  and  genuine  co-op¬ 
erativeness  in  all  relationships  involving 
those  who  supervise  and  those  who  are 
supervised.  Practice  is  not  always  ideal, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  but  there  is 
growing,  hopeful  evidence  on  every  side 
that  more  and  more  people  in  more  and 
more  places  are  improving  practice  in 
supervision  and,  concomitantly,  that 
teacher  attitudes  are  changing  construct¬ 
ively  and  perceptibly.  This  is  of  great 
significance,  since  it  is  deeply  involved 
with  the  communication  of  wholesome 
and  uplifting  thoughts  in  relation  to  su¬ 
pervision  and  the  more  actively  such 
thoughts  are  transmitted  among  (>eople 
in  the  teaching  profession  the  more  in¬ 
spired  and  the  more  effective  will  be  the 
services  rendered  to  those  who  are  the 
most  important — the  children. 

This  transmission  is  involved  also 
with  the  substance  of  the  present  article. 
In  colleges  and  universities,  many  young 
people  are  presently  preparing  to  work 
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as  teachers.  These  young  people  are  hs- 
tening  intently  as  in-service  teachers 
and  supervisors  express  their  thoughts. 
Feelings  and  attitudes  are  revealed  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  young  people 
as  they  hsten  will  hear  more  wholesome 
and  constructive  words  and  will  hear 
fewer  negative,  derogatory  and  fear-in¬ 
spiring  words  about  teaching  in  general 
and  supervision  in  particular. 

Through  the  years  many  thousands 
of  words  have  been  written  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  supervision.  For  the  most  part, 
these  words  are  more  readily  compre¬ 
hended  by  persons  who  have  had  some 
background  of  experience,  in  the  hght 
of  which  experience  the  words  are  being 
read  and  interpreted.  The  purpose  un¬ 
derlying  the  writing  of  the  articles  for 
this  publication  are  interesting  and  chal¬ 
lenging.  Here  are  more  words  on  the 
subject  of  supervision  but  there  is  a  new 
look  and  a  new  direction,  since  these 
words  are  being  written  to  be  compre¬ 
hended  by  persons  who  have  had  little 
or  no  direct  experience  to  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  reading. 

Asking  Teachers-to-be  About 
Supervision 

When  this  series  of  articles  was  being 
planned  by  the  author  team  it  seemed 
thk  it  would  be  profitable  and  enhght- 
ening  to  undertake  some  exploratory 
work  with  undergraduate  students  pres¬ 
ently  enrolled  in  teacher  education  at 
the  university.  What  would  be  their  con¬ 
cepts  of  supervision?  The  group  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  question  was  comprised  of  ap¬ 
proximately  sixty  young  people.  They 
were  then  in  the  second  semester  of  the 
third,  or  junior,  year  in  college  and  were 
preparing  to  teach  in  elementary  school. 
The  matter  was  discussed  in  class  and 
a  question  was  asked,  the  substance  of 
which  follows 


What  do  you  expect  of  supervision? 
This  is  the  end  of  your  junior  year  in 
the  College  of  Education.  In  just  a  few 
months,  now,  you  will  be  very  much 
closer  to  the  realization  of  your  dream 
and  your  plan  to  be  a  teacher,  since  you 
will  be  beginning  your  semester  of 
teaching  in  an  elementary  school  class¬ 
room. 

During  the  coming  semester  you  will 
come  to  know  of  supervision  in  more 
direct  ways  through  the  teacher  with 
whom  you  will  be  working,  through  the 
principal  of  the  school  in  which  you  will 
be  teaching,  and  through  the  supervisor 
who  works  with  teachers  and  principals 
in  the  area  in  which  your  school  is  lo¬ 
cated.  A  year  from  today  you  would 
probably  find  this  question  easier  to 
answer  since  you  would  have  had  many 
experiences  which  would  help  you  to 
answer.  Very  fikely  you  have  given  some 
thought  to  the  matter  of  supervision. 
What  do  you  really  expect  of  supervis¬ 
ion?  Think  about  this,  please,  and  in  a 
week  or  two  you  will  be  asked  to  record 
your  thoughts  briefly  on  paper.  Your 
views  will  be  reveaUng  and  helpful  to  all 
of  us  who  are  trying  to  help  you  along 
the  way.  Then  too,  in  writing  down 
your  own  thoughts  you  will  probably 
nelp  to  crystaUize  ana  even  clarify  your 
own  thinking. 

Future  Teachers  Speak 

The  responses  to  this  question  were 
most  interesting!  It  is  significant  to  men¬ 
tion  that  in  the  group  of  sixty  students, 
only  a  few  students  answered  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  supervision.  The 
larger  number  of  students  modified 
the  question  as  to  language  and  wrote 
in  terms  of  What  I  expect  of  My 
Supervisor.  Quite  frequently  one  hears 
the  phrase  “Supervision  is  People” — 
evidently  this  translation  seemed  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  students!  Two  of  their 
papers  are  quoted  in  their  entirety.  The 
contributions  of  the  others  have  been 
combined  into  several  paragraphs  to 
avoid  unnecessary  repetition. 

Marilyn  wrote: 
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WHAT  I  EXPECT  OF  MY 
COUNTY  SUPERVISOR 

Supervisor  is  a  term  too  cold  for  the 
person  whom  I  know  that  I  shall  have 
for  my  consultant  and  guide!  Teaching 
is  a  warm,  vital  profession  and  I  know 
that  those  in  higher  positions  in  edu¬ 
cation  will  he  warm,  vital  people,  to 
whom  I  can  turn  for  constructive  criti¬ 
cism,  counsel  and  advice  of  all  kinds 
pertaining  to  my  work  as  a  teacher. 

My  supervisor  will  be  a  welcome  visi¬ 
tor  in  my  classroom  and  will  add  to  the 
light  and  warmth  already  present  in  the 
atmosphere  that  is  to  be  found  in  a  class¬ 
room  full  of  busy,  happy  people.  She 
will  tell  me  what  she  likes  about  my 
ways  and  procedures  with  children.  She 
will  have  suggestions  as  to  how  I  can 
work  more  efifectively.  These  sugges¬ 
tions  I  shall  usually  iionor  and  fcmow 
because  her  wealth  of  experience  adds 
value  and  strength  to  her  suggestions. 
But,  if  I  should  differ  with  her  view¬ 
point  she  will  listen  graciously  and  we 
will,  together,  work  out  a  solution. 

On  a  gray  day  when  Johnny  got  only 
one  division  problem  right,  when  Susie 
missed  every  spelling  word,  when  NO 
one  can  tell  me  why  it  rains,  I  hope  that 
on  that  day  my  supervisor  will  come  to 
visit  in  my  classroom  and  with  words  of 
encouragement  she  will  revitahze  us  all, 
teacher  and  children  and  the  whole 
group,  children  and  teacher,  will  radiate 
her  presence  and  we  shall  all  feel  that 
we  have  grown  a  bit. 

My  greatest  expectation  is  that  this 
supervisor  will  have  a  real  interest  in 
me,  and  confidence  in  me,  too.  Through 
this  relationship  I  will  grow  as  a  teach¬ 
er  and  my  work  with  children  will  be 
oh!  so  much  more  effective! 

These  are  high  and  idealistic  stand¬ 
ards  for  a  supervisor  to  meet,  but,  even 
though  I  have  had  few  contacts  with 
supervisors  as  I  write  this,  I  know  that 
most  supervisors  fulfill  these  expecta¬ 
tions  to  the  letter. 


The  following  paper  came  in  as  an 
extra  and  unsigned  paper.  It  was  written 
by  “Anonymous”  and  reveals  much: 
Dear  Supervisor: 

You  will  never  receive  this  letter  be¬ 
cause  it  will  not  be  sent.  Many  such 
“phantom”  letters  are  probably  ad¬ 
dressed  to  you  each  year  by  young  teach¬ 
ers  who  are  about  to  begin  their  w'ork 
with  children  in  a  classroom. 

As  I  come  to  the  end  of  my  college 
training  for  teaching,  I  approach  the 
opening  of  school,  MY  school  with 
mixed  emotions.  I  am  excited  and 
eager,  enthusiastic  and  full  of  enthusi¬ 
asm.  I  am  so  eager  to  try  my  wings  in 
my  chosen  profession — teaching,  and  it 
seemed  as  though  this  day  would  never 
come.  At  the  same  time  I  have  many 
qualms  and  fears. 

I  am  not  really  afraid  of  teaching, 
although  I  know  that  it  is  a  big  job.  I 
think  that  I  am  not  really  afraid  of  the 
children  whom  I  shall  face  on  that  first 
day  of  school.  I  seem  to  be  afraid,  at 
least  a  little,  as  I  think  of  YOU.  You 
know’  so  very  much  and  I  know  so  very 
little.  You  have  had  the  best  teacher  of 
all — experience.  I  am  inexperienced, 
new  and  untried.  I  keep  asking  myself 
questions  about  you: 

Will  you  remember  that  I  have  ex¬ 
cellent  training,  but  no  experience? 

Will  you  be  able  to  like  and  trust 
me  as  a  person? 

Will  we  work  as  fellow  adults? 

Will  you  really  understand  when 
the  children  and  I  are  not  workinc 
perfectly  that  we,  the  children  and 
I  need  your  help  and  guidance? 

When  you  are  in  my  classroom — 
shall  I  "discipline”  a  child  while 
you  are  in  the  room?  And  do  our 
ideas  on  discipline  agree? 
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Will  you  sit  in  mv  classroom  with 
an  unsmiling  and  impassive  face? 
Some  experienced  teachers  have 
said  that  supervisors  do  so,  I  hope 
that  you  will  not. 

I  want  to  believe  that  the  super¬ 
visor  who  will  be  my  supervisor  re¬ 
members  that  she  was  once  a  be¬ 
ginning  teacher;  that  my  super¬ 
visor  probably  knows  my  needs 
better  than  I  do,  myself;  that  my 
supervisor  knows  how  and  when 
to  guide  me  away  from  pitfalls 
when  this  is  possible  and  will  help 
to  see  how  I  prevent  some  prob¬ 
lems  from  developing;  that  my  su¬ 
pervisor  knows  now  to  tell  me 
when  I  have  made  mistakes  and 
will  offer  suggestions  as  to  how  I 
can  correct  these  mistakes,  and  I 
hope  that  my  supervisor  can  tell 
me  of  my  errors  in  such  a  way  that 
I  shall  be  challenged  to  do  mv 
best,  but  I  will  not  be  discouraged. 

Finally,  dear  supervisor,  will  you  ac¬ 
cept  me  in  the  way  that  I  shall  always 
try  to  accept  children-knowlng  their 
strengths  and  their  shortcomings  but 
working  ever  toward  helping  them  to  de¬ 
velop  their  best  potentialities?  This  is 
a  lot  to  ask,  1  know.  I  promise  to  do  my 
part,  but  I  want  and  need  your  help. 

Yours  sincerely, 

A  Teacher  W'no  Will  be  Meet¬ 
ing  you  in  1958 

At  the  beginning  of  tbe  school  year, 
September  1958,  "Marilyn”  and  "Anon¬ 
ymous”  and  all  the  others  will,  indeed, 
be  meeting  their  supervisors  as  they, 
the  young  people  who  articulated  their 


aspirations  at  the  close  of  their  junior 
year  in  college,  greet  children  in  their 
own  classes  for  the  first  time.  "Marilyn” 
and  "Anonvinous"  have  been  quoted 
verbatim  and  their  supervisors  may  read 
a  direct  message.  What  of  the  others? 
What  do  these  young  people  really  hope 
and  expect  to  find  in  their  supervisors? 
Over  and  over  again  in  the  student 
responses  are  repeated  the  following  im¬ 
portant  words:  maturity,  integrity, 
gentleness  mixed  with  decisiveness, 
constructiveness  in  suggestions  and  in 
criticism,  honesty,  enthusiasm  for 
teaching,  impartiality,  forthrightness, 
warmth  and  outgoingness,  understand¬ 
ing,  acceptance,  the  ability  to  work  har¬ 
moniously  with  people,  the  ability  to 
challenge,  the  ability  to  listen  gracious¬ 
ly,  the  ability  to  smile  and  to  laugh, 
especially  in  some  of  the  rough  places — 
all  these  and  a  few  more  attributes  be¬ 
sides! 

In  their  enthusiastic  and  buoyant 
eagerness  to  perform  their  best  services 
for  children,  these  teachers-to-be  have 
set  high  standards  for  the  supervisors 
with  whom  they  will  work.  They  go 
forth,  in  less  than  a  year,  into  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  supervisors.  As  one  student  said, 
"At  the  end  of  my  first  year,  I  hope  that 
I  shall  be  able  to  say  to  my  supervisor 
‘Thank  you  for  a  wonderful  year  of 
growing.  You  have  helped  me  to  do  my 
best  with  the  children.”  The  task  of 
the  supervisor  is  surely  a  task  for  persons 
happily  equipped  with  Super  Vision. 


Supervisors  Help  Orient 

the  New  Teachers 


By  FERN  D.  SCHNEIDER 
Associate  Professor  of  Education 
University  of  Maryland 

TODAY’S  SCHOOLS  and  commun¬ 
ities  expect  much  of  their  teach¬ 
ers.  The  task  of  the  classroom 
teacher  has  perhaps  never  been  more 
complex  and  never  more  important  than 
it  is  today.  Fortunately,  greater  expec¬ 
tations  for  the  classroom  teacher  are  in 
most  school<ommunities  being  accom¬ 
panied  by  sensible  recognition  that  these 
teachers  need  help  in  becoming  all  that 
we  wish  them  to  be.  We  are  increasingly 
aware  that  our  expectations  for  teachers 
can  be  realized  only  as  administrative 
and  instructional  leaders  (and  parents, 
too)  become  active  partners  in  the  in- 
service  growth  of  teachers. 

Teachers  as  well  as  Children 
Need  Orientation 

Just  as  teachers  are  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  aware  of  the  importance  of 
helping  children  make  happy,  satisfy¬ 
ing  adjustments  in  school,  so  principals 
and  supervisors  are  showing  a  growing 
concern  for  the  period  of  adjustment 
and  orientation  of  new  teachers.  With¬ 
out  an  organized  plan  for  induction  the 
problems  of  the  new  teacher  can  easily 
be  overlooked  or  remain  undiscovered 
during  the  critical  period  when  habits 
and  attitudes  which  will  largely  deter¬ 
mine  professional  success  or  failure  are 
being  formed.  Just  as  an  effective  pro¬ 
gram  of  education  must  be  based  on 
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the  needs  of  children,  so  an  effective 
plan  for  orienting  new  teachers  must  be 
based  on  the  problems  and  needs  of 
these  beginning  teachers.  The  discern¬ 
ment  of  these  needs  and  a  deliberate 
program  for  meeting  them  is  an  import¬ 
ant  responsibility  of  school  persons  with 
supervisory  responsibilities.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  in  these  times  of  great  ex¬ 
pansion  and  mobility  when  each  year 
the  new  teachers  often  represent  a 
fourth  or  even  a  third  of  the  total  teach¬ 
ing  staff  of  a  school. 

Any  plan  of  working  together  for 
orientation  of  the  new  teachers  implies 
an  interaction  of  all  the  participants  in¬ 
volved.  Each  must  bring  something  to 
the  situation.  The  school  has  the  right 
to  expect  that  the  new  teacher  will  bring 
( 1 )  a  philosophy  involving  the  part  he 
has  in  a  great  profession,  how  he  will 
be  a  part  of  professional  solutions,  cer¬ 
tain  convictions,  a  belief  in  the  unlim¬ 
ited  possibilities  in  learning  and  a  way 
of  working  with  others;  (2)  some  ex¬ 
periences  with  subject  matter,  in  living 
in  our  world  and  in  working  with 
people;  (3)  some  knowledge  of  child 
growth  and  development;  and  (4)  a 
desire  to  grow  and  succeed  on  the  job. 

"Getting  to  Know  You" 

At  the  time  of  appointment  and  be¬ 
fore  school  opens,  the  principal  must 
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help  the  new  teacher  get  acquainted 
with  school  organization  and  policy, 
with  his  general  and  specific  duties  and 
responsibihties,  with  information  per¬ 
taining  to  students  in  his  classes,  with 
equipment  and  materials  of  the  school, 
and  with  the  school  plant  and  the  com¬ 
munity.  Many  times  a  handbook  con¬ 
taining  all  the  pertinent  information 
about  a  given  school  helps  serve  this 
purpose.  Meetings  for  new  teachers  be¬ 
fore  school  opens  often  help  give  se¬ 
curity  in  the  new  undertaking.  Experi¬ 
enced  teachers  of  the  school  can  assist 
here. 

Lack  of  personal  comfort  can  inter¬ 
fere  with  teaching,  therefore  assistance 
in  obtaining  suitable  housing  may  be 
of  first  imp>ortance.  The  school  may  well 
have  hsts  of  approved  houses,  rooms  and 
apartments  available.  Having  teachers 
or  patrons  take  the  new  teachers  to  in¬ 
vestigate  housing  helps.  They  may  also 
aid  in  finding  church  affiliations. 

“Belonging”  in  a  faculty  is  most  im¬ 
portant  to  new  teachers.  Some  ways  of 
bringing  this  about  may  be  social  affairs 
to  get  acquainted,  planning  week-end 
activities,  assigning  members  of  the  staff 
to  act  as  friendly  counselors  to  the  new 
teachers,  seeing  that  each  new  teacher 
is  invited  and  escorted  to  the  first 
luncheon,  writing  welcoming  letters, 
sponsoring  tours  of  the  community,  get¬ 
ting  civic  and  social  clubs  to  invite  new 
teachers  as  guests,  providing  special 
publicity  to  local  papers  about  new 
teachers  or  getting  the  editor  to  write 
a  special  editorial. 

Professional  Help  Needed  Too 

Just  as  planning  to  help  a  teacher 
feel  a  belonging  socially  is  important,  it 
is  even  more  important  to*  feel  a  profes¬ 
sional  belonging.  A  principal  has  a  great 
responsibility  here.  Whenever  a  begin¬ 


ner  feels  the  need  for  help,  it  should 
be  given  by  the  principal  or  some  staff 
member.  To  the  experienced  teacher 
these  needs  may  seem  small  but  to  the 
novice  they  at  times  seem  insurmount¬ 
able.  Plans  to  help  the  new  teacher — 
in  setting  up  her  room  for  work,  in 
making  out  first  day  reports,  in  finding 
bulletins,  pamphlets,  books,  etc.  for  use 
in  her  classes,  in  understanding  the 
background  of  her  children,  in  inter¬ 
preting  school  records — these  and  many 
others  unique  to  each  school  and  teach¬ 
er  provide  a  foundation  upon  which  our 
expectations  for  new  teachers  can  soon 
be  realized. 

The  new  teacher  has  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  certain  help  from  her  principal  and 
supervisor  such  as  ( 1 )  what  is  expected 
of  her  in  her  specific  job,  (2)  materials 
to  work  with  in  her  classes  (even  if  the 
new  books  have  not  come),  C3)  help 
with  a  plan  for  the  first  dav,  the  first 
week,  (4)  the  scope  and  flexibility  of 
her  course  of  study,  (5)  the  in-service 
opportunities  for  professional  growth, 
(6)  how  to  get  various  kinds  of  pro¬ 
fessional  assistance,  (7)  time  for  con¬ 
ferences,  C8)  plans  to  meet  parents  of 
her  children,  (9')  how  one  is  emected 
to  work  with  other  teachers,  (10)  rou¬ 
tines  of  the  school. 

While  these  problems  seem  to  come 
all  at  once  at  the  beeinning  of  the  vear, 
they  are  but  an  initial  surge  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  teacher  needs  which  should 
be  expected  throughout  the  vear.  Grad- 
uallv  all  fall  into  nlace  in  the  mosaic  of 
a  good  teaching-learning  environment 
and  what  may  have  seemed  an  over¬ 
whelming — even  frightening — exneri- 
ence  at  first,  is  graduallv  seen  as  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  become  a  trulv  nro^essional 
teacher.  Note  in  the  words  of  a  begin¬ 
ning  teacher  how ‘this  seems  to  come 
about  as  he  finds  his  professional  role 
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with  his  principal  and  supervisor.  Each 
has  status  as  a  professional  peer.  The 
evidences  of  teacher  growth  are  clear — 
as  are  the  evidences  of  supervisory  lead¬ 
ership  in  the  stimulation  of  this  growth. 

A  Beginning  Teacher  is  Helped 
September  8 

Lincoln  Junior  High  School,  here  1 
am!  You  really  look  like  a  good  start¬ 
ing  point —  a  fine  school,  a  nice  com¬ 
munity,  top  caliber  students.  I  don’t  feel 
very  confident  right  now  but  there  are 
still  four  days  before  I  have  to  meet  my 
classes. 

This  certainly  seems  like  a  nice  facul¬ 
ty.  What  a  surprise  seeing  three  teachers 
I  had  met  at  State  University.  Well,  Mr. 
Harper  told  me  he  picked  his  staff  with 
the  idea  that  we  work  together  and  I 
believe  we  will.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Harper, 
he  certainly  looks  different — much  big¬ 
ger,  and  with  a  certain  aura  about  him. 
He  looks  and  acts  like  a  principal 
should.  I  remember  when  I  last  saw  him 
at  his  home  in  June;  he  was  wearing 
shorts  then.  It’s  a  practical  outfit.  I  wear 
shorts  around  home  myself,  but  I  won¬ 
der  what  my  class  would  think  if  I  wore 
them  to  school.  Oh  well,  it  wasn’t  how 
he  looked  that  first  time  that  impressed 
me — it  was  what  he  said.  Let’s  see,  I 
had  sent  out  nine  applications,  had  four 
inten'iews  and  two  job  offers  from  two 
county  systems.  This  was  the  first  man 
I  had  talked  with  who  really  seemed 
proud  and  enthusiastic  about  his  school. 

Yes,  Lincoln  Junior  High  students 
were  first  in  English  skills  when  they 
reached  high  school  .  .  .  fine  students 
.  .  .  interested  parents  ...  a  won¬ 
derful  yearbook  ...  we  want  teachers 
who  are  willing  to  teach  all  the  students 
...  we  don’t  want  average  teachers 
.  .  .  provide  for  individual  differences 
.  .  .  lesson  plans  .  .  .  willingness  to 


learn  .  .  .  supervision  ...  I’ll  be  in 
to  see  you  and  help  you  ...  we  want 
good  teachers  doing  their  best. 

Lincoln  Junior  High  was  the  school 
for  me  and  I  felt  proud  to  be  chosen 
one  of  the  staff. 

September  14 

This  is  it.  I  want  so  much  to  make  a 
good  impression.  Am  I  ready?  Sure  we 
had  meetings  and  much  was  said,  but 
am  I  ready? 

8:55-9:10.  Meet  with  last  year’s 
homeroom  section.  Call  roll  and  tell 
students  their  new  section  number  and 
where  to  report.  If  time  permits,  go 
through  the  regular  opening  exercises. 

9:11.  Dismiss  to  new  section  with¬ 
out  bell. 

9:15-10:13.  Homeroom  Period. 

10:17-11:11.  Periods  1  and  2. 

1.  Meet  new  students.  2.  Call  Roll. 

3.  Pass  out  schedule  forms  and  have 
them  copy  new  schedule  from  the  board. 

4.  Pass  out  Daily  Program  cards  to  be 
filled  out  in  duplicate,  (a)  send  one 
copy  direct  to  office,  (b)  other  copy 
goes  home  for  parents’  signature.  5. 
Indicate  standards  you  expect  students 
to  maintain.  6.  Make  an  assignment — 
probablv  written  as  an  autobiography. 

Let’s  see  then,  periods  3  and  4  about 
the  same,  then  lonch,  playground  duty, 
work-plan  period  and  sixth  period 
science.  I  guess  I’ll  last  the  day. 

WTiewl!  \Vhat  a  day!  What  a  narrow 
escape  when  I  almost  fell  off  the  chair 
showing  the  class  about  Galileo  and 
the  speed  of  falling  objects.  I  think  also 
one  of  the  high  points  was  Mr.  Harper’s 
letter  which  was  delivered  sixth  period. 
Let  me  read  it  again. 

"HOWDY! 

How  are  things  going? 

This  is  your  first  year  of  teaching  at 
Lincoln  and  you  are  going  to  be  a  good 
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teacher,  but  when  you  face  that  class¬ 
room  full  of  new  pupils  and  when  you 
sit  and  work  with  so  many  teachers  with 
experience  at  Lincoln — do’ you  have  a 
few  little  butterflies  in  your  stomach? 

Maybe  it  will  help  you  to  know  that 
all  good  teachers  have  a  few  little  but¬ 
terflies  in  their  stomachs  when  they  face 
new  classes.  Teaching  is  a  big  jon  and 
no  matter  how  much  experience  a  teach¬ 
er  may  have,  when  he  measures  himself 
against  the  vastness  of  his  opportunity, 
the  good  teacher  is  humble. 

When  you  meet  with  more  experi¬ 
enced  teachers,  the  supervisor  or  ad¬ 
ministrators,  are  you  wondering  what 
they  will  think  of  all  the  exciting  ideas 
ana  methods  you  think  you  know?  Are 
you  wondering  whether  to  try  the 
ideas  or  to  imitate  the  teacher  across 
the  hall  or  next  door?  Use  your  good 
ideas  and  methods,  they  are  your  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  school  and  they  are 
wanted.  Remember,  tho,  the  bottle  di¬ 
rections,  “shake  well  before  using.”  Use 
these  early  weeks  to  plan  and  organize 
well  and  then  use  the  things  whi^  you 
are  sure  you  can  make  work  in  the  way 
you  are  sure  you  can  make  them  work 
oest. 

Learn  to  know  your  pupils,  the  rou¬ 
tine  of  the  school  and  the  community. 
As  you  learn  them  shake  and  sift  your 
ideas  about  teaching.  Some  of  your 
ideas  will  settle  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bottle  into  unimportance,  others  will 
stay  on  top  because  they  are  educational 
cream.  Use  these  top  iaeas  in  your  class¬ 
room  and  evaluate  their  effectiveness  in 
terms  of  the  objectives  you  set  up. 

It  may  help  if  you  don’t  talk  too  soon 
or  too  much  about  how  you  are  going  to 
teach.  When  your  ideas  and  methods 
are  sound,  the  results  will  soon  speak 
for  themselves.  Many  a  good,  sound 
and  advanced  method  or  idea  in  teach¬ 
ing  has  died  a  premature  death,  because 
it  was  hatched  in  the  teacher’s  room  in¬ 
stead  of  the  classroom  and  was  first  ex¬ 
posed  to  more  experienced  teachers  who 


killed  it  as  fast  as  they  could  with  all 
the  reasons  why  it  couldn’t  possibly 
work.  They  don’t  see  the  possibilities 
and  they  couldn’t  make  the  new  idea 
work  so  in  their  thinking  it  won’t  work. 
Beware  of  these  teachers  who  are  in  a 
rut  and  resist  anything  new.  They  are 
educational  murderers  and  they  will  re¬ 
sist  and  murder  any  new  idea. 

It  is  easier  if  you  don’t  try  to  do  every¬ 
thing  the  first  month  or  even  the  first 
semester.  Good  ideas  keep  and  some¬ 
times  improve  with  thought  before  use 
— and  I  hope  you’ll  teach  a  long  time, 
so  you  can  use  all  the  new  ideas  you 
have  or  get. 

How  are  all  the  little  butterflies  now? 
Much  quieter,  I  hop>e. 

F.  N.  Harper” 

September  15 

Oh,  Mr.  Harper  wants  to  see  me  dur¬ 
ing  my  work  plan  period  today.  I  won¬ 
der  what  he  wants.  He’s  not  wasting 
anytime  in  seeing  his  new  teachers. 

So  this  is  Mrs.  Marsh,  the  supervisor. 
I’ve  heard  about  her.  Didn’t  expect  to 
see  "the  Hawk”  and  "the  Eagle”  together 
so  soon.  Hmm-m,  those  are  fierce  birds, 
but  these  two  seem  hke  friendly  people. 
Do  I  have  lesson  plans?  Yes  sir,  here 
they  are.  Now  I  wonder  why  he’s  frown¬ 
ing.  Oh,  these  are  good — but — You’re 
happy  to  see  I  am  planning,  but  these 
are  teacher  lesson  plans.  Oh,  I  under¬ 
stand,  you  want  student  lesson  plans. 
Yes  sir,  you  put  it  down  and  I’ll  be  glad 
to  follow. 

— Student  Lesson  Plan — 

I  Problem — State  the  problem  you’re 
currently  to  study  in  question  form  and 
so  the  pupil  will  understand  it. 

II  Pupil  Objectives — To  learn  .  .  . 
to  understand  ...  to  broaden  .  .  . 
to  improve  ...  to  develop  ...  to 
recognize  ...  to  become  .  .  .  Make 
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these  specific  so  that  the  student  can 
see  what  he  is  to  accomphsh. 

III  Pupil  Activities  —  Making  .  .  . 
Drawing  .  .  .  Selecting  .  .  .  Reading 
.  .  .  Taking  .  .  .  Writing  .  .  .  Parti¬ 
cipating  .  .  .  Discussing  .  .  .  Giving. 

These  pupil  activities  should  be  va¬ 
ried  enough  so  that  they  will  challenge 
'  the  good  students,  yet  there  should  be 
some  for  the  average  student  and  some 
activities  for  the  slow  learner.  It  is  here 
that  we  can  provide  for  individual  dif¬ 
ferences. 

IV  Resources  —  These  can  be  books, 
movies,  film  strips,  personal  experiences, 
or  whatever  can  be  used  to  help  the  stu¬ 
dent  accomplish  his  objectives. 

V  Evaluation — How  can  you  and  the 
student  be  sure  that  these  objectives 
have  been  accomplished.  Evaluation 
should  tell  you  whether  it’s  in  the  form 
of  tests,  behavior  changes  or  whatever. 

Now  I  see  what  was  wrong  with  my 
plans.  They  just  had  what  1  was  going 
to  do.  With  this  type  of  plan  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  know  what  he’s  studying,  what 
he  wants  to  get  out  of  the  problem,  how 
he’s  going  to  accomplish  this,  what  ma¬ 
terial  he’s  to  use,  and  then  he  should 
know  whether  he  has  accomplished 
these  things  or  not. 

Oh,  yes,  I  understand  now  why  each 
day  I  should  put  in  some  prominent 
place  the  problem  and  pupil  objectives. 

Yes  sir,  tonight  I’ll  make  this  type  of 
lesson  plan  and  try  it  out  tomorrow. 

September  16 

Well,  I’m  glad  I’m  doing  it  right  now. 
Mr.  Harper  and  Mrs.  Marsh  seemed 
pleased  with  my  lesson  plans.  Now  he 
wants  me  to  start  planning  beyond  just 
the  next  day.  First  by  the  week,  then  by 


units.  It  was  nice  of  them  to  thank  me 
for  coming  in  and  now — Hal — they 
want  to  return  the  favor  by  coming  in 
next  week  to  see  if  1  can  apply  those 
lesson  plans.  Well,  I’ve  got  all  weekend 
to  plan.  1  wonder  whether  they’ll  be  in 
Monday  or  Tuesday? 

September  21 

1  sure  hope  they  come  in  today.  This 
is  really  a  good  lesson  plan.  It  has  va¬ 
riety,  has  pupil-teacher  planning,  pro¬ 
vides  for  individual  differences  and 
should  go  over  hig. 

What  a  let-down!  I  wasn’t  visited  to¬ 
day.  Now  tomorrow  they  probably  will 
come  in  when  I’m  showing  a  filmstrip. 
Well,  I’m  not  going  to  change.  This 
makes  sense  as  it  is. 

September  22 

At  last  they’ve  gone  I  1  nearly  choked 
on  a  word  when  they  came  in.  Well,  I 
had  lesson  plans  and  used  them.  I 
u'ould  have  the  screen  up  in  front  of 
the  problem  and  pupil  objectives  on  the 
board.  1  hope  it  didn’t  look  too  obvious 
when  I  lowered  the  screen.  I  felt  silly 
pulling  the  map  up  and  down,  but  I 
did  want  to  illustrate  a  point.  Well,  the 
kids  were  good  and  it  was  a  good  film¬ 
strip  which  tied  together  what  we  were 
studying.  Now  5th  period  I  have  a  con¬ 
ference  with  Harper  and  Marsh. 

Boy,  they  are  sure  wonderful  people! 
They  said  so  many  nice  things.  ’They 
made  a  few  suggestions  too,  but  now  I’m 
inspired.  It  would  be  terrible  to  disap¬ 
point  them  by  a  poor  teaching  perform¬ 
ance.  I  hope  they  come  again  soon.  I'll 
show  them.  So  this  is  supervision?  Not 
bad  at  all. 


How  We  Learn: 


Implications  for  Supervision 

And  LUCILLE  BOWIE 


By  GRACE  L.  ADAMS 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Institute  for  Child  Study 
University  of  Maryland 

Life  is  a  Learning  and  Living  Process 

VERY  HUMAN  BEING  learns 
through  experiences  that  seem  im¬ 
portant  to  him.  These  experiences 
are  directed  toward  the  accomplishment 
of  his  basic  need  to  become  all  that  he 
may  become  as  a  person  and  as  a  mem¬ 
ber,  of  his  society.  Living  and  learning 
are  the  active  processes  through  which 
this  major  purpose  of  life  is  achieved. 
The  individual  learns  to  manage  his  life 
in  a  way  that  keeps  his  organism  healthy 
and  functioning  effectively.  He  learns 
to  control,  within  limits,  his  physical 
environment  and  to  use  its  resources 
for  gaining  varying  degrees  of  security. 
Through  interacting  with  other  people 
he  learns  to  accept  and  respect  him¬ 
self  and  others.  With  accumulated  ex¬ 
periences  through  time  he  develops  a 
system  of  values  which  become  motivat¬ 
ing  forces  in  his  movement  toward 
reaching  the  full  scope  of  his  potential¬ 
ities. 

The  over-all  purpose  of  supervision  is 
to  facilitate  the  living  and  learning  pro¬ 
cesses.  Specifically,  supervision  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  improving  the  quality  of 
learning  opportunities  for  pupils,  tea¬ 
chers,  principals,  parents  and  supervis¬ 
ors.  It  is  a  "two-way  process”  where  the 
supervisor  shares  knowledge  and  skills 
acquired  from  various  sources  with  all 
people  engaged  in  the  educative  pro- 
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cess  and,  in  so  doing,  continues  to  fur¬ 
ther  his  own  learning.  It  is  the  function 
of  all  adults  concernd  with  the  growth 
and  development  of  children  and  youth 
to  assist  them  to  live  and  learn  to  the 
fullest  measure  of  their  abilities  and 
capacities.  The  task  then  is  to  develop 
our  human  resources  as  individuals  and 
as  participating  members  of  a  group;  to 
achieve  goals  and  purposes  so  necessary 
for  effective  living. 

Each  Individual  Learns  in  His  Own 
r  Way 

It  is  doubtful  that  anyone  knows  ex¬ 
actly  how  another  person  learns,  for 
the  ways  of  learning  are  many  and  va¬ 
ried.  If  one  accepts  learning  as  "change 
in  behavior,”  then  all  factors  operating 
to  produce  change  need  to  be  consider¬ 
ed.  The  learning  process  is  influenced  by 
the  functioning  of  the  learner’s  body, 
his  physical  environment,  cultural  sett¬ 
ing,  accumulated  past  experiences,  the 
immediate  situation,  and  the  meanings 
the  anticipated  experience  holds  for 
him.  Since  the  learner  is  a  feeling, 
thinking,  acting  organism,  he  behaves 
in  a  fashion  that  takes  into  account  the 
multiciplicity  and  inter-relatedness  of 
all  causal  factors  of  behavior. 

There  are  various  theories  of  how 
learning  takes  place  which  have  been 
developed  through  the  years  by  exten- 
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sive  research.  Perhaps  these  theories  can  Stated  in  summary  form,  some  of  the 
be  viewed  as  representing  a  continuum  major  principles  of  learning  seem  to  be: 
from  “trial  and  error’’  experimentation  1)  An  individual  learns  what  is 
to  the  consideration  of  the  whole  indi-  significant  to  him. 

vidual,  i.e.,  every  way  in  which  he  be-  2)  The  complexity  of  the  learning 
haves — physically,  socially,  mentally,  process  and  inter-relatedness  of 

emotionally,  in  actual  operation,  it  ap-  multiple  factors  influence  what 

pears  that  these  theories  represent  differ-  the  individual  learns  and  how 

ent  emphases  in  the  learning  process.  he  learns. 

Trial  and  error,  conditioned-response,  3)  The  learning  process  is  unique 
insight — all  may  be  viewed  as  aspects  for  each  individual, 

of  learning  because  the  individual  be-  4)  Learning  involves  experiences 

haves  as  a  total  organism;  therefore,  with  people  and  things, 

learning  is  a  unique  process  for  each  in-  5)  The  learning  process  can  be 

dividual.  facihtated  and  encouraged  by 

In  commenting  on  the  teacher’s  role  creating  a  comfortable  as  well 

in  facUitating  learning,  Prescott  states:  as  rich  and  varied  physical  and 

“Children  cannot  be  taught  anything  social  environment, 

but  they  are  eager  to  learn  the  facts  and  6)  A  full  measure  of  success,  a  feel- 
skills  which  seem  significant  to  them.  '  ing  of  accomplishment  and  of 

The  teacher’s  tasks  then  are  to  main-  personal  worth  accelerate  the 

tain  conditions  that  are  favorable  to  learning  process, 

learning,  to  build  relationships  with  Understanding  and  acceptance  of 

and  among  children  which  free  them  to  these  principles  influence  the  ways 

learn,  and  to  provide  the  experiences  teachers  and  supervisors  work  together 

through  which  needed  information  and  to  aid  one  another  in  developing  their 

skills  come  to  have  significance  for  their  own  potential  and  in  facilitating  leam- 
pupils.  When  this  is  done,  children  will  ing  in  the  lives  of  all  children, 
want  to  learn  what  they  need  to  learn 

and  the  teacher’s  job  will  become  that  of  About  the  Learner 

helping  the  pupils  to  find  the  materials  Living  as  we  do  in  a  cultural  setting 
they  need,  to  clarify  and  inter-relate  the  marked  by  continual  change  in  which 
meanings  they  are  gaining  and  to  work  rural,  urban  and  regional  differences, 
out  effective  means  of  progressively  im-  family  mobility  and  the  rapidly  chang- 
proving  the  skills  they  are  seeking  to  ac-  ing  world  conditions  affect  the  lives  of 
quire.  These  seem  to  be  the  major  con-  each  individual,  the  need  for  under- 

clusions  now  to  be  drawn  from  current  standing  the  learner  as  being  affected 

scientific  knowledge  about  the  learning  by  and  attempting  to  adjust  to  these 
process.”^  changes  is  of  major  importance  to  the 

This  statement  summarizes  succinct-  learning  processes.  The  efforts  of  both 

ly  the  role  of  the  teacher.  As  used  in  the  supervisor  and  the  teacher  may  be 

this  context  “teacher”  represents  anyone  directed  toward  discovering  ways  of  col- 
who  has  the  responsibility  for  guiding  lecting,  organizing  and  working  with 

learning,  and  "children”  represent  those  this  information  to  provide  new  insight 

who  leam,  irrespective  of  age.  into  the  forces  operating  upon  the  lives 

1.  Prescott,  Daniel  A.,  The  Child  in  the  Educative  Process.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill, 
1957. 
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of  children.  Child  study  programs 
throughout  the  country  have  helped 
both  supervisors  and  teachers  realize  the 
significance  of  the  use  of  this  material 
as  an  effective  means  for  understanding 
the  motives  that  direct  learning  and  be¬ 
havior.  Knowledge  about  the  child  as 
an  organism,  his  environment,  his  in¬ 
terests  in  people  and  things,  his  concept 
of  the  physical  world,  his  feelings  about 
himself  and  other  people,  and  the  goals 
he  sets  for  himself,  are  all  vital  sources 
of  information  necessary  to  understand¬ 
ing  human  growth  and  development. 
Through  this  study,  the  supervisor  and 
the  teacher  together  develop  skill  in  de¬ 
fining  the  curriculum  of  experiences 
based  on  the  goals,  interests  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  learner.  Recognizing  the  na¬ 
tural  curiosities  of  children  as  evidenced 
in  their  collecting  of  rocks  or  butterflies, 
or  in  their  enthusiasm  for  a  foreign  car 
may  provide  the  basis  for  subsequent 
intensive  studies  of  the  nature  of  the 
physical  world  or  of  the  interdepend¬ 
ence  of  people  evidenced  by  the  ex¬ 
change  of  goods  and  products.  Learn¬ 
ing  is  discovering,  organizing  informa¬ 
tion,  experimenting,  testing  and  coming 
to  some  general  conclusions. 

Implications  for  Supervision 

If  supervision  is  that  type  of  service 
which  helps  to  solve  problems  toward 
the  end  that  the  quality  of  living  for  all 
who  are  affected  improves,  then  learn¬ 
ing  is  bound  to  be  taking  place.  The 
supervisor  who  looks  upon  learning  as 
growth  of  the  learner  will: 

1 .  Accept  and  recognize  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  every  human  being 
at  all  times.  Acceptance  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  learning  process,  and 
implies:  a)  having  a  faith  in  the 
other  persons  ability  to  grow  and 


develop  to  his  fullest;  b)  a  valu¬ 
ing  of  him  for  himself;  c)  getting 
to  know  him — his  hkes,  dislikes, 
interests,  hobbies,  aptitudes, 
goals,  desires  and  ambitions.  For 
teachers  and  supervisors  this 
means  a  personal  interest  in  each 
other;  engaging  in  a  variety  of 
activities  such  as  tours  of  the 
surrounding  area,  theatre  parties, 
art  exhibits,  concerts,  lectures, 
and  others.  Through  activities  of 
this  type  teachers  and  supervisors 
have  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  in  an  informal  way 
and  to  learn  to  understand  and 
respect  one  another.  Such  a  re¬ 
lationship  between  supervisor  and 
teacher  will  be  reflected  in  the 
"climate”  of  the  classroom  and 
will  enable  children  to  develop 
more  effective  relationships  with 
one  another.  Surely,  a  teacher 
who  has  had  such  acceptance 
will  in  turn  be  able  to  value  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  each  child. 

2.  Expect  and  accept  multiple  and 
complex  causes  of  behavior.  Each 
person,  from  his  individual  back¬ 
ground,  brings  a  backlog  of  ex¬ 
periences  that  are  unique  to  him. 
His  past  patterns  of  behavior,  his 
beliefs,  cultural  expectancies, 
family  relationships,  his  own  bio¬ 
logical  processes,  and  his  ability 
to  relate  to  others  have  all  helped 
in  forming  this  uniqueness. 

3.  Realize  that  changing  patterns  of 
behavior  means  an  altering  of 
attitudes  and  goals.  The  chang¬ 
ing  of  behavior  is  not  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  moment  but  requires 
time  and  nurturing.  Learning 
implies  basic  understanding  and 
understandings  are  not  gained  by 
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osmosis.  Too  often  teachers  have 
been  expected  to  have  the  qual¬ 
ities  of  a  chameleon  and  change 
or  alter  their  ways  of  working 
overnight.  The  supervisor  needs 
to  recognize  that  the  learning  of 
new  patterns  of  behavior  atti¬ 
tudes  and/or  values  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  slow,  slow  process, 
and  steps  toward  growth  must  be 
taken  one  at  a  time.  This  period 
of  waiting  for  growth  to  take 
place  can  be  very  frustrating  for 
the  supervisor  and  often  becomes 
a  threat  to  his  own  security.  This 
is  truly  a  time  when  patience  is 
a  virtue. 

4.  Encourage  experimentation.  The 
beginning  teacher  enters  the  pro¬ 
fession  with  many  new  teaching 
procedures.  This  teacher  is  anx¬ 
ious  to  experiment  and  to  teach 
in  a  pattern  that  may  be  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  established  practices 

.  of  the  school.  The  supervisor  can 
"pave  the  way”  for  the  beginning 
teacher  to  use  new  teaching 
procedures  by  helping  other 
teachers,  principals  and  parents 
to  understand  these  new  pro¬ 
cedures.  For,  with  understanding 
comes  a  more  ready  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  the  right  of  a  teacher  to 
improve  his  skill  through  ex¬ 
perimentation. 

5.  Work  toward  building  healthy 
relationships  between  all  con¬ 
cerned.  Supervisors,  teachers, 
children,  administrators,  cus¬ 
todians,  parents  and  members  of 
the  community  are  all  members 
of  a  cooperative  team  working 
for  the  betterment  of  education. 
One  of  the  many  roles  played  by 
the  supervisor  is  that  of  keeping 


this  a  smoothly  working  team,  of 
ironing  out  difficulties  or  prob¬ 
lems  which  may  arise,  of  helping 
to  establish  rapport  among  all 
the  members. 

6.  Have  and  live  up  to  a  code  of  pro¬ 
fessional  ethics.  Many  teachers 
have  need  of  a  “wailing  waU,” 
someone  on  whom  they  may 
pour  out  their  woes  in  strictest 
confidence.  This  implies  that  the 
supervisor  is  a  person  of  integrity, 
one  who  keeps  confidential  all 
personal  information  about  any 
teacher  and  thereby  safeguards 
each  teacher  from  humiliation 
and  loss  of  self  respect. 

In  summary,  as  a  professional  leader 
of  teachers,  the  supervisor  should  es¬ 
tablish  a  “climate”  conducive  to  learning 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  He  needs  to 
build  rapport — to  develop  an  interest  in 
the  teacher  as  a  person;  a  feeling  of  mu¬ 
tual  acceptance  no  matter  how  ideas 
may  differ;  a  belief  in  the  integrity  and 
worth  of  the  individual;  and,  empathy 
for  the  teacher’s  problems.  This  implies 
that  the  supervisor  is  able  and  willing  to 
accept  each  teacher  where  he  is  and 
help  him  to  move  forward,  step  by  step. 

With  teachers  and  supervisors  work¬ 
ing  together  to  promote  mutual  personal 
and  professional  growth  the  accruing 
learning  will  include  specific  knowledge, 
skills,  appreciations,  attitudes  and  val¬ 
ues  appropriate  for  the  important  task 
of  educating  the  future  citizens  of 
America.  Knowledge  and  understanding 
of  themselves  and  others  and  of  appro¬ 
priate  learning  experiences  suited  to 
pupil’s  maturity  levels,  are  vigorously 
sought.  Skills  necessary  for  effective  liv¬ 
ing  and  learning  in  a  democratic  so¬ 
ciety  are  essential  to  teachers,  pupils, 
parents  and  supervisors.  Of  equal  fan- 
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portance,  however,  is  the  philosophy  of 
life  which  teachers  develop,  for  their 
attitudes,  beliefs  and  values  are  re¬ 
flected  in  numerous  ways  as  they  work 
with  pupils.  A  teacher’s  philosophy  of 
life  is,  in  final  analysis,  his  philosophy 
of  education.  The  motives  or  values  that 
guide  his  life  are  rich  indeed  if  they 


are  based  on  a  deep  appreciation  of 
every  human  being  and  faith  in  each 
person’s  abihty  to  learn  and  develop.  To 
promote  an  increased  harmony  or  unity 
of  every  individual  with  his  physical  and 
social  world  is  the  true  meaning  of  ef¬ 
fective  teaching  and  learning — and 
thus  of  supervision  as  well. 


International  Reading  Association 

"Reading  for  Effective  Living’’  has  been  chosen  as  the  theme  for  the  Third 
Annual  Conference  of  the  International  Reading  Association  in  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  on  May  9  and  10,  1958.  Meetings  will  be  held  at  the  Milwaukee 
Auditorium,  and  the  Conference  Headquarters  will  be  located  in  the  Hotel 
Schroeder. 

The  programs  at  this  conference  are  being  planned  to  fit  the  interests  and 
meet  the  needs  of  several  groups — teachers  at  all  levels  (including  college),  super¬ 
visors  of  reading  and  general  supervisors,  school  administrators,  parents,  and 
others  interested  in  the  teaching  of  reading.  Each  of  these  groups  will  find  stimu¬ 
lation  and  gain  information  on  current  practices  and  issues  in  the  use  of  reading 
for  effective  living.  Sections  are  also  being  arranged  for  those  who  are  specifically 
interested  in  remedial  and  clinical  teaching  as  well  as  those  who  are  particularly 
interested  in  the  vision  problems  of  children. 

Additional  information  and  registration  instructions  may  be  obtained  from 
the  IRA  office,  5835  S.  Kimbark  Ave.,  Chicago  37,  Ill. 


Supervision  as  Leadership 

m  Curriculum  Development 

By  LOIS  M.  CLARK 
Assistant  Director  of  Rural  Service 
National  Education  Association 


AS  A  SUPERVISOR  works  with 
teachers,  she  has  two  equally  im¬ 
portant  concerns  and  responsibil¬ 
ities.  She  wants  to  be  helpful  in  real  and 
direct  ways  to  individual  teachers  and 
schools  in  relation  to  problems  they  face 
and  services  they  wish  to  develop.  She 
is  equally  responsible  to  the  school  sys¬ 
tem  as  a  whole,  to  make  certain  that  the 
total  program  is  consistent  with  the 
broad  goals  and  purposes  which  the 
commpnity,  through  its  school  leaders, 
sets  for  itself.  Keeping  an  effective  bal¬ 
ance  between  individual  school  and 
teacher  initiative  on  the  one  hand  and 
system-wide  program  development  on 
the  other  is  at  once  the  problem  and 
the  never  ending  challenge  which  makes 
the  supervisor’s  job  a  creative  and  de¬ 
manding  one. 

As  she  considers  how  best  to  accom¬ 
plish  this,  the  supervisor  is  aware  of 
many  points  at  which  she  must  work  to 
keep  satisfactory  balance.  For  instance, 
.  .  .  What  is  to  be  taught  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  school  or  classroom 
must  be  determined,  on  the 
one  hand,  in  relation  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual  learn¬ 
ers  who  make  up  the  group 
and,  on  the  other,  with  full 
consideration  of  the  needs  of 
community.  Furthermore, 
"needs  of  the  community” 
must  take  into  account  not 


only  what  is  unique  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  in  the  local  commun¬ 
ity  but  also  what  is  reflected 
from  the  larger  community 
and  the  world  beyond. 
Likewise,  the  learning  experi¬ 
ences  to  be  arranged  for  the 
pupils  of  a  particular  school 
or  classroom  must  draw  up¬ 
on  the  meaningful  resources 
of  the  immediate  area,  and 
must  also  reach  out  to  draw 
in  appropriate  resources  from 
our  total  civilization. 

As  to  responsibility  for  deter¬ 
mining  what  shall  be  taught 
and  how  the  needed  learning 
experiences  shall  be  arranged 
for  a  particular  group  of 
pupils,  this  is  shared  by  the 
individual  classroom  teacher 
at  the  one  extreme,  and  by 
the  school  system,  which  as 
an  arm  of  the  state  holds 
legal  responsibility  at  the 
other. 

While  the  individual  teacher  or 
school  holds  direct  responsibility  for 
identifying  its  own  problems  and  poten¬ 
tialities  and  developing  ways  to  meet 
them,  help  is  usually  needed  that  can  be 
provided  most  effectively  through  sys¬ 
tem-wide  leadership.  The  ways  in  which 
such  leadership  can  best  be  offered  de¬ 
pend  in  part  on  the  role  of  the  individ- 
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ual  teacher.  In  this  country,  the  teacher 
typically  has  considerahle  freedom  and 
responsibility  in  shaping  the  work  of 
his  classroom.  We  expect  him  to  be  a 
self-directed  person  who,  under  ideal 
circumstances,  brings  to  his  job  and  his 
profession  such  qualifications  as  these: 

— He  knows  and  accepts  the  general 
goals  we  hold  for  public  education 
in  the  United  States. 

— He  understands  the  basic  growth 
needs  of  children,  especially  at  the 
developmental  levels  at  which  he 
works,  and  is  disposed  to  grow  in 
such  understanding  as  he  contin¬ 
ues  to  work  with  children  and 
youth. 

— He  is  well  informed  with  respect 
to  the  general  scope  and  sequence 
of  curriculum  experiences  con¬ 
sidered  appropriate  in  view  of  the 
educational  goals  we  hold  and 
what  is  known  about  child  growth 
needs. 

— He  knows  how  to  determine  dis¬ 
tinctive  needs  and  potentialities  of 
individual  children  and  adapt  in¬ 
struction  to  those  needs. 

— He  is  broadly  informed  regarding 
the  resources,  institutions,  and 
values  which  are  important  to  our 
heritage  and  knows  how  to  identi¬ 
fy  and  utilize  in  his  teaching  the 
appropriate  human,  natural,  and 
institutional  resources  available  to 
him. 

Even  though  the  teacher  brings  such 
initial  qualifications  as  these  to  his  class¬ 
room  experience,  he  should  have  guid¬ 
ance  in  fitting  what  he  does  into  the 
total  program  of  a  particular  school 
system.  Furthermore,  he  has  a  right  to 
expect  that  the  school  system  which  em¬ 
ploys  him  will  help  him  continue  to 


grow  as  a  teacher.  The  key  person  in 
helping  to  sabsty  such  expectabons  is 
usually  some  person  who  carries  super¬ 
visory  responsibility. 

In  considering  how  supervision  pro¬ 
vides  leadership  in  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment,  it  is  important  to  consider  how 
supervision  funcbons.  The  1949  Year¬ 
book  Committee  of  the  NEA  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Rural  Educabon  had  this  to  say 
about  it: 

“.  .  .  Supervision  is  not  the  sole  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  any  one  person. 
It  is  a  funcbon  that  is  carried 
on  by  many  people,  in  many 
ways,  at  many  different  times 
in  many  different  places. 
There  should  be  one  or  more 
persons  whose  primary  respon¬ 
sibility  is  to  make  it  possible 
for  supervision  to  take  place. 
Everything  that  takes  place, 
and  everyone  who  helps  things 
to  take  place  to  help  children 
grow,  becomes  a  part  of  super¬ 
vision."^ 

It  would  be  difficult  to  separate  work 
done  in  order  to  stimulate  or  facilitate 
curriculum  development  from  other  as¬ 
pects  of  supervisory  leadership.  Cur¬ 
riculum,  when  thought  of  as  the  actual 
experiences  of  each  pupil  which  are  af¬ 
fected  by  the  school,  is  broad  and  aU- 
encompassing.  Anything  which  contrib¬ 
utes  to  pupil  growth  and  learning  for 
which  the  school  assumes  some  responsi¬ 
bility  is  appropriately  regarded  as  cur¬ 
riculum  development,  even  though  its 
immediate  purpose  may  have  been  in- 
service  growth  of  teachers,  the  solution 
of  some  specific  instrucbonal  problem, 
or  the  provision  of  helpful  teaching 
materials.  Conversely,  work  directed 
specifically  to  curriculum  development. 


1.  Department  of  Rural  Education  of  the  National  Education  Association.  The  Rural 
Supervisor  at  Work.  Yearbook  1949.  Washington,  D.  C.:  The  Department,  p.  12. 
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if  suitably  done,  contributes  to  in-service 
teacher  growth  and  to  other  supervisory 
aims  and  purposes. 

Even  though  supervision  as  leader¬ 
ship  in  curriculum  development  is  hard 
to  distinguish  from  supervision  in  gen¬ 
eral,  it  is  possible  to  take  a  broad  look 
at  how  supervision  helps  to  develop  or 
improve  curriculum  patterns  and  offer¬ 
ings  in  ways  that  are  not  so  easily  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  individual  teacher  or  school, 
without  such  help.  From  another  view¬ 
point,  it  is  possible  to  identify  ways  in 
which  the  school  system  is  helped  by 
cooperative  work  of  individual  teachers 
and  schools,  through  supervision,  in  its 
task  of  keeping  abreast  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum  needs  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

How  does  the  supervisor  go  about 
keeping  an  effective  balance  between 
individual  school  and  teacher  initiative 
and  system-wide  program  development? 
Obviously  she  does  it  through  a  wide 
range  of  day-in,  day-out  activities.  But 
these  activities  are  not  haphazard.  Su¬ 
pervision  works  for  wholeness  in  the 
instructional  program  —  wholeness  in 
the  total  curriculum  of  the  school  sys¬ 
tem  in  relation  to  the  community’s 
needs,  and  wholeness  for  individual  pu¬ 
pils  through  appropriate  work  in  each 
classroom.  It  is  a  responsibility  of  the 
supervisor  to  carry  a  broad  but  orderly 
picture  of  the  growth  needs  of  children 
and  of  the  school  system’s  instructional 
goals  for  them.  She  must  hold  in  mind 
the  broad  pattern  of  the  curriculum  and 
be  sensitive  to  points  at  which  changes 
may  be  desirable. 

Using  this  broad  frame  of  reference, 
the  supervisor  keeps  an  alert  eye  for 
what  might  be  called  the  teachable  mo¬ 


ment,  striving  to  use — or  to  stimulate 
— such  opportunities  and  to  help  create 
situations  in  which  needed  growth  can 
take  place.  How  she  works  to  do  this 
and  how  she  fosters  growth  once  it  is 
stimulated  is  a  fundamental  part  of  the 
qualified  supervisor’s  “kit  of  tools.”  In 
general,  supervision,  in  the  person  of  a 
supervisor,  works  at  four  or  more  main 
tasks. 

Supervision  helps  to  provide  means 
by  which  individual  teachers  can  con¬ 
tinue  in  their  efforts  to  understand 
children. 

The  broad  instructional  goals  of  a 
school  system  can  only  be  accomplished 
through  the  achievements  of  individual 
pupils.  Whatever  helps  the  teacher 
translate  broad  knowledge  of  children’s 
growth  patterns  and  needs  into  specific 
understanding  of  individual  children 
contributes  significantly  to  curriculum 
developments.  The  importance  and  com¬ 
plexity  of  this  undertaking  is  indicated 
in  this  statement  from  a  UNESCO  re¬ 
port: 

"We  are  still  relatively  ignorant 
of  techniques  necessary  to  insure  that 
men  and  women  from  different  so¬ 
cial  and  educational  levels  will  as¬ 
similate  psychological  knowledge, 
modify  their  own  attitudes,  preju¬ 
dices,  and  behavior  to  children.  But 
it  is  becoming  clear  that  one  means 
to  this  end  is  the  discussion  group 
which  systematically  explores,  from 
both  the  home  and  school  stand¬ 
points,  concrete  examples  of  child  be¬ 
havior.  Such  groups  should  be  small 
.  .  .,  informal,  and,  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble,  conducted  in  an  atmosphere  of 
complete  frankness.  .  . 


2.  Wall,  W.  D.  Education  and  Mental  Health.  CQuoted  by  Howard  Lane  in  Children, 
Vol.  4,  No.  1,  January-Fcbruary  1957,  p.  30-31.) 
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Supervision  helps  to  identify  signifi¬ 
cant  community  factors  and  their 
effects  on  curriculum  needs. 

Faith  Smitter,  after  commenting  that 
“children  differ  even  though  they  grow 
up  in  the  same  neighborhood  and  the 
same  home,”  writes:  “Sociologists, 
through  studies  of  community  life,  have 
shown  that  communities  develop  unique 
personalities  and  requirements  just  as 
people  do.  .  .  .  Little  consideration  is 
yet  given  in  the  planned  curriculum 
to  the  needs  of  the  community  whose 
life  does  not  conform  to  the  dominant 
pattern  of  modern  rural  life.”* 

While  individual  teachers  and  schools 
use  their  own  opportunities  to  learn 
about  the  community,  the  school  system 
can  be  expected  to  conduct  activities  di¬ 
rected  to  understanding  the  community’s 
“personahty”  and  development  and  to 
keeping  abreast  of  changes,  as  these  af¬ 
fect  the  goals  and  procedures  of  the 
curriculum.  Supervision  can  do  much  to 
involve  teachers  and  individual  schools 
both  in  the  study  of  the  community  and 
in  planning  how  to  take  the  informa¬ 
tion  gained  into  account  through  cur¬ 
riculum  adaptations. 

Supervision  helps  teachers  and 
schools  to  identify  and  use  appro¬ 
priate  instructional  resources  and 
materials. 

There  are  resources  in  every  com¬ 
munity — human,  material  and  institu¬ 
tional — which  schools  need  to  use  to 
develop  understanding  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live,  the  things  we  value,  the 
problems  we  face,  and  how  we  go  about 
solving  those  problems.  In  order  to  help 
pupils  relate  themselves  to  their  com¬ 
munities,  teachers  must  know  these  re¬ 
sources  for  making  learning  direct  and 
3. 
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meaningful.  They  must  also  have  access 
to  important  resources  which  may  not 
be  available  in  the  immediate  commun¬ 
ity.  To  help  teachers  know  such  re¬ 
sources,  understand  their  significance, 
and  use  them  wisely  requires  system- 
wide  effort  as  well  as  individual  initia¬ 
tive.  Supervision  helps  to  relate  the  indi¬ 
vidual  teacher’s  effort  to  determine  what 
is  useful  in  a  particular  classroom  to  sys¬ 
tem-wide  effort  to  identify  what  is  of 
general  importance.  Supervision  also 
makes  it  easier  for  the  individual  teacher 
and  school  to  identify  and  secure  the 
resources  and  materials  not  available  in 
the  immediate  environment. 

Supervision  helps  all  persons  con¬ 
cerned  to  evaluate  curriculum 

practices  and  develoment. 

In  evaluation,  as  in  other  aspects  of 
leadership  for  curriculum  development, 
supervision  has  two  chief  points  of  ref¬ 
erence:  Concern  for  the  growth  and 
development  of  individual  children,  and 
concern  for  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  total  school  in  relation  to  the 
community  it  serves. 

Curriculum  development  is  never 
really  completed.  There  is  always  some¬ 
thing  more  to  be  understood  about  chil¬ 
dren’s  needs  or  some  change  in  the  com¬ 
munity  which  makes  a  new  demand  on 
the  schools.  Teachers  and  others  who 
work  in  schools  continue  to  change  with 
respect  to  the  goals  they  set  for  them¬ 
selves.  New  materials  and  resources  be¬ 
come  available  to  enrich  or  simplify 
learning.  Day-to-day  growth  takes  place 
best  when  all  school  personnel,  includ¬ 
ing  parents  and  pupils,  continue  to  ask 
themselves,  with  respect  to  what  they 
are  doing,  such  questions  as  these: 
What  have  we  accomplished  in  terms  of 


Smitter,  Faith.  “Our  Changing  Rural  Economy  and  Its  Implications  for  Education.' 
Education,  May  1950.  p.  232-9. 
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what  we  started  out  to  do?  What  growth 
has  taken  place?  How  far  has  this  ex¬ 
perience  helped  us  to  progress?  How 
much  better  do  we  work  together?  Is 
this  the  most  important  use  to  be  made 
of  this  time?  How  important  is  this  pro¬ 
posed  new  activity? 

Inherent  in  all  this  is  the  recognition 
that  supervision  as  leadership  is  not 
something  that  is  done  to  people.  Rather 
it  is  something  that  is  achieved  when 
people  work  together  willingly,  with 


some  common  acceptance  of  the  goals 
they  seek  and  readiness  to  search  out 
best  ways  to  achieve  those  goals.  Super¬ 
vision  which  stimulates  when  stimula¬ 
tion  is  needed,  which  helps  teachers 
and  children  to  do  better  what  they  want 
to  do,  and  which  helps  all  concerned 
to  work  together  to  improve  instruction 
is  perhaps  best  identified  by  the  quality 
of  the  human  relationships  which 
emerge.  It  is  good  leadership  when 
everyone  who  is  a  part  of  it  grows. 


THE  EATON  LITERATURE  TESTS 

By  Harold  T.  Eaton,  A.M. 

Each  test  has  the  new  type  questions  covering  such  points 
as  Character,  Setting,  Plot,  Idend&cation  of  Speeches,  etc. 

The  Eaton  Literatiue  Tests  will  save  the  teacher’s  time  and 
accurately  test  the  pupil’s  knowledge  of  the  books  studied. 
Keep  a  supply  on  hand  for  emergencies  and  individual  make¬ 
up  examinations. 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 
Franklin’s  Autobiography 
Burke’s  Speech 
Macbeth 
Julius  Caesar 
As  You  Like  It 
Merchant  of  Venice 
Lady  of  the  Lake 
The  Odyssey 
Loma  Doone 
King  Henry  V 
Silas  Mamer 
Ivanhoe 

'The  Ancient  Mariner 
Treasure  Island 
Hamlet 

House  of  Seven  Gables 
The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal 
The  Last  of  the  Mohicans 
Twelfth  Night 
Idylls  of  the  Ring 

The  Eaton  Literature  Tests  must  be  good  and  the  prices 
right  because  we  have  sold  near'v  a  million  of  them. 

Prices 

In  quantities  for  class  use:  5  cents  each 
100  or  more,  $4.00  per  hundred 


Single  copies  for  teachers  only  . . .  10  cents  each 

Single  copies  Key  .  .  10  cents  each 


Keys  supplied  free  with  class  orders. 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY 

HINGHAM,  AAASS. 


Sketch  Book 
Milton’s  Minor  Poems 
Life  of  Johnson 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 
Sohrab  and  Rustum 
Spectator  Papers 
Evangeline 

Wjebster’s  First  Bunker  Hill 
Oration  and  Washington’s 
Farewell  Address 
Browning’s  Poems 
Christmas  Carol 
The  Mill  on  the  Floss 
David  Copperfield 
Carlyle’s  Essay  on  Bums 
Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn 
Inland  Voyage  and 

Travels  with  a  Donkey 
(burtship  of  Miles  Standish 
SViowbound 


Effective  Human  Relations: 

Key  to  Good  Supervision 

By  CLARENCE  A.  NEWELL 
Professor  of  Educational  Administration 


University 

HE  MOST  SIGNIFICANT  thing 
that  can  be  said  about  human  re¬ 
lations  in  supervision  is  also  the 
most  dangerous.  It  is  as  follows.  Basic 
to  a  supervisor’s  effectiveness  are  his 
relationships  with  other  people;  these 
relationships  with  others  are  determined 
largely  by  his  feelings  about  himself, 
and  hence,  by  his  feelings  toward  others. 
The  foregoing  statement  is  significant 
because  it  expresses  the  essence  of  hu¬ 
man  relations  in  supervision.  It  is  dan¬ 
gerous  because  it  may  very  likely  be 
misinterpreted  and  thus  invite  serious 
and  unintended  consequences. 

One  supervisor  publicly  told  the  fol¬ 
lowing  story  about  himself.  He  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  new  position,  and  went  to  the 
community  late  in  August  in  order  to 
locate  housing  for  himself  and  his  wife. 

As  he  walked  down  the  street,  a  man 
greeted  him  cordially.  “Good  morning, 
Mr.  Xl”  exclaimed  the  local  resident. 
"We  are  delighted  to  know  that  you  are 
going  to  be  on  our  school  staff  this  year.” 

The  supervisor  who  tells  the  story 
adds:  “But  he  didn’t  fool  me  one  bit!  I 
knew  this  man  was  friendly  only  be¬ 
cause  he  sells  insurance.  He  thought  I 
was  a  good  prospect.  His  trying  to  be 
friendly  really  made  me  sore!” 

What  does  this  reaction  tell  us  about 
this  supervisor?  Was  he  right?  Perhaps. 
But  he  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  the  man  might  simply  have 
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felt  friendly.  Or  perhaps  the  man  con¬ 
sidered  the  supervisor  to  be  a  good  in¬ 
surance  prospect  and  also  really  felt 
friendly. 

Would  a  sequel  to  this  story  surprise 
you?  Recently  this  same  supervisor 
walked  into  a  classroom,  and  after  ob¬ 
serving  the  class  at  work  is  reported  to 
have  announced:  “Children,  I  can  see 
that  you  are  wasting  your  time.  I’ll 
teach  the  class  for  awhile  now  to  demon¬ 
strate  what  you  should  be  doing.” 

Would  you  like  to  work  for  this  super¬ 
visor?  Do  you  think  that  he  and  the 
teachers  would  really  like  each  other? 
Would  he  have  “pets”?  Would  he  be 
able  constructively  to  utilize  criticism 
directed  toward  a  program  with  which 
he  might  feel  closely  identified? 

Good  Human  Relations  at  Work 

A  man  who  is  now  a  successful  super¬ 
visor  in  a  well-known  school  system 
exhibited  a  different  way  of  relating  to 
other  people.  This  man  was  appointed  to 
do  some  intensive  supervisory  work 
with  a  few  teachers  needing  special 
help.  Some  of  these  teachers  were  in¬ 
experienced — teachers  in  their  first  year 
of  teaching.  Several  had  taught  more 
than  twenty  years.  The  supervisor  was 
an  experienced  teacher  with  no  pre¬ 
vious  experience  in  supervision. 

The  supervisor  said  later  that  he  won¬ 
dered  at  first  what  he  should  tell  a 
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group  of  teachers  to  do.  He  decided  that 
he  would  not  try  to  dictate  any  particu¬ 
lar  course  of  action.  Instead,  he  told  the 
teachers  that  he  could  spend  a  certain 
amount  of  time  in  their  classrooms  each 
month,  and  that  during  that  time  he 
would  be  glad  to  help  any  children  need¬ 
ing  special  help,  or  help  the  teacher  in 
any  way  possible. 

During  these  early  visits,  most  of  the 
supervisor’s  time  was  spent  in  helping 
individual  children  with  difficulties. 
While  the  teacher  worked  with  the  class 
as  a  whole,  the  supervisor  helped  in¬ 
dividual  children  having  special  prob¬ 
lems.  This  procedure  led  naturally  at 
the  end  of  each  class  period  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  learning  difficulties  be¬ 
ing  experienced  by  these  children.  As 
suggestions  developed,  the  supervisor 
tried  to  help  each  teacher  obtain  the 
materials  and  resources  for  working 
them  out.  To  the  supervisor’s  surprise 
and  pleasure,  within  a  few  weeks  one 
of  the  teachers  telephoned  him  to  say 
that  several  of  the  teachers  he  had  been 
visiting  had  discovered  that  they  had 
some  problems  in  common.  Would  he 
be  willing  to  meet  with  a  small  group 
at  the  home  of  one  of  the  teachers  to 
discuss  these  problems?  'Tbe  super¬ 
visor  met  with  tbe  teachers,  and  thus 
began  a  weekly  discussion  group  parti- 
pated  in  by  teachers  and  supervisor. 

Not  all  the  teachers  were  so  positive 
in  their  reactions.  Some  were  resentful 
that  the  school  system  now  provided 
supervision  whereas  thev  felt  that  for¬ 
merly  they  had  been  free  to  go  their 
owm  ways.  'These  negative  reactions 
were  accented  bv  the  supervisor  as  be¬ 
ing  entirely  natural — they  were  matters 
of  concern,  but  not  reasons  for  him  to 
feel  euiltv  or  afraid. 

When  this  supervisor  was  told  that 
he  was  being  severely  criticized  by  a 


visiting  consultant,  be  went  directly  to 
the  consultant  and  told  him  what  had 
been  reported.  The  consultant  explained 
what  he  had  actually  said,  and  taken  in 
the  context  of  the  situation  where  the 
remarks  had  been  made,  the  consultant’s 
criticisms  were  clearly  impersonal  and 
constructive  in  nature.  The  discussion 
of  the  situation  by  the  supervisor  and 
consultant  resulted  in  their  becoming 
better  friends.  Rather  than  disliking  the 
consultant  on  the  basis  of  an  exagger¬ 
ated  report,  the  supervisor  had  taken 
action  which  had  cleared  the  air  and 
had  resulted  in  a  growing  friendship. 

Feelings  Affect  Actions 

These  illustrations  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  here  to  illustrate  a  basic  element 
in  human  relations. 

The  way  we  feel  about  (perceive)  a 
situation  determines  our  behavior  in 
that  situation. 

If  we  were  to  analyze  human  nature 
further,  we  would  discover  that  the 
way  we  feel  about  a  situation  is  deter¬ 
mined  largely  by  the  way  we  feel  about 
'  ourselves.  If  we  really  like  ourselves,  we 
like  other  people.  And  if  we  distrust 
ourselves,  we  tend  to  distrust  others. 
'Thus  many  of  our  reactions  to  other 
people  come  from  within  ourselves. 

A  supervisor’s  feelings  affect  his  re¬ 
lationships  both  with  individuals  and 
also  with  groups.  'The  different  ways  in 
which  a  supervisor  works  with  people 
can  be  classified  in  three  main  categor¬ 
ies.  A  sup>ervisor  who  is  generally  inef¬ 
fective  can  be  said  to  provide  laissez- 
faire  leadership;  that  is,  he  leaves  the 
other  people  alone  and  provides  neither 
interference  nor  help.  A  supervisor  who 
manipulates  other  people  or  forces  them 
to  do  what  he  wants  is  providing  auto¬ 
cratic  leadership.  A  supervisor  who 
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really  likes  people  and  has  faith  in  them 
can  be  expected  to  provide  democratic 
leadership. 

Putting  Differences  to  Work 

Because  a  democratic  supervisor  real¬ 
ly  likes  and  has  faith  in  other  people, 
he  desires  a  situation  in  which  every 
person  can  develop  as  a  happy  and  ma¬ 
turing  person.  He  does  not  leave  the 
matter  to  chance,  however,  for  he  knows 
that  conflicts  in  the  interests  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  even  persons  of  good  faith  are 
bound  to  arise.  The  democratic  super¬ 
visor  therefore  seeks  to  help  others 
learn  to  resolve  successfully  the  endless 
series  of  problems  which  arise  in  hu¬ 
man  relationships  whenever  people  are 
working  together.  A  democratic  super¬ 
visor  feels  that  he  has  the  right  to  pro¬ 
mote  his  own  point-of-view,  and  by  the 
same  token,  feels  it  is  natural  for  every 
other  person  to  promote  his  ideas.  He 
helps  others  learn  that  value  inheres  in 
every  person  himself,  and  since  each 
person  is  already  assured  an  important 
place  in  the  group,  each  is  enabled  to 
think  more  objectively  about  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  hand  rather  than  needing  to 
prove  his  worth  by  defending  a  particu¬ 
lar  point-of-view  with  which  he  feels 
identified.  Thus  a  paradox;  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  situation  respect  for  every  per¬ 
sonality  encourages  each  person  to 
advance  his  own  ideas,  yet  tends  also 
to  increase  the  flexibility  in  personality 
which  makes  possible  tbe  utilization  of 
differing  points-of-view  in  arriving  at 
group  consensus. 

What  About  You? 

Has  this  article  suggested  to  you  that 
your  human  relations  mark  you  as  some¬ 


one  who  is  superior  to  others?  Has  it 
caused  you  to  decide  to  feel  more 
friendly?  If  your  answers  are  even  a 
partial  “yes,”  the  article  has  done  more 
harm  than  good;  it  has  promoted  a  deter¬ 
ioration  in  your  own  mental  health,  and 
has  thus  invited  the  serious  and  unin¬ 
tended  consequences  mentioned  at  the 
outset. 

The  article  has  attempted  only  to  de¬ 
scribe  human  relations  in  supervision. 
The  basic  emotional,  moral,  and  intel¬ 
lectual  equipment  needed  by  a  super¬ 
visor  bas  been  implied.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  indicate  how  a  supervisor 
can  learn  to  be  more  friendly,  or  how 
he  can  help  teachers  to  become  more 
accepting.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
the  point-of-view  presented  has  impli¬ 
cations  for  a  supervisor’s  way  of  work¬ 
ing,  and  hence  for  the  selection  and 
professional  education  of  supervisors. 

If  the  article  has  sharpened  your  in¬ 
terest  in  the  problem  of  human  rela¬ 
tions  in  supervision,  it  has  accomplished 
its  purpose. 

The  nature  of  democratic  leadership 
is  becoming  better  understood  through 
scientific  findings  in  fields  such  as 
psychology,  psychoanalysis  Can  ad¬ 
vanced  branch  of  psychiatry),  human 
development,  sociology,  and  anthropol¬ 
ogy.  New  findings  in  these  fields  provide 
a  challenge  for  those  of  us  engaged  in 
educational  administration  and  super¬ 
vision.  We  need  to  discover  the  im¬ 
plications  of  these  findings  for  human 
relations  in  supervision  in  order  that 
supervision  may  be  more  effective  in 
helping  teachers  to  meet  with  adequacy 
the  educational  demands  of  a  free 
society. 


The  Future  of  Supervision 

By  ETHEL  THOMPSON 
Consuluint  in  Elementary  Education 
National  Education  Association 


WHAT  CAN  WE  expect  of  super-  of  the  success  or  failure  of  one  mem- 
vision  in  the  future?  What  will  her.  Painfully  for  some,  but  inevitably 
be  its  emphases?  What  pro-  there  is  an  acceptance  of  the  fact  that 
cedures  will  be  used?  What  will  be  its  the  future  status  of  each  member  is  de¬ 
status  or  reputation  with  the  teachers  pendent  on  that  of  the  other  members, 
and  administration?  What  responsibil-  Conditions  for  public  education  are 
ities  in  the  operation  of  the  schools  must  not  ideal.  Moreover,  it  is  doubtful  that 
supervision  assume?  These  and  many  within  the  next  decade  the  problems  of 
other  questions  arise  as  we  peer  into  financing  education,  of  supply  and  de- 
the  crystal  ball.  mand,  and  of  housing  can  be  solved. 

There  are  two  ways  to  approach  this  The  housing  problem  is  more  corn- 
topic.  One  might  see  this  as  an  oppor-  plex  than  a  desk  for  every  child.  A 
tunity  for  wishful  patching  together  of  recent  study  on  the  subject  of  discipline 
dreams  provoked  by  reading.  Or  it  pointed  up  a  rise  in  the  frequency  of 
might  be  the  deliberate  fitting  together  behavior  problems  as  the  size  of  class- 
of  pieces  of  creative  ideas  re-shaped  by  room  groups  and  number  of  pupils 
experiences  and  re-oriented  by  reading,  housed  in  a  school  building  increase. 
The  product  of  the  latter  would  not  be  This  is  our  know-how.  On  the  other 
so  trim  or  eye-catching  but  its  produc-  hand,  money-conscious  boards  of  edu- 
tion  can  be  challenging  to  the  creator  cation  have  had  to  consider  economy, 
and  possibly  a  bit  provocative  to  others.  Overhead  operation  expenses  and  initial 
Supervision  in  education  cannot  be  construction  costs  are  much  reduced  by 
isolated  and  considered  independently,  planning  and  constructing  one  large 
It  is  conditioned  by  research,  the  per-  building  rather  than  two  or  more  small 
sonnel  involved  in  teaching-learning,  schools. 

and  the  society  being  served  by  the  One  need  only  visit  a  college  place- 
schools.  What  significant  facts  in  these  ment  office  for  one  day  in  the  spring  to 
areas  provide  clues  in  predicting  "the  appreciate  the  shortage  of  man  power, 
future  of  supervision?”  Thus  far,  the  salaries  and  prestige 

offered  to  college  and  university  gradu- 
Signs  of  the  Times  education  has  not  been  Sufficient- 

Group  processes  are  paying  off.  ly  attractive  to  compete  with  offers  made 
Where  democratic  processes  have  been  to  these  young  people  by  industry.  Too 
initiated  and  practiced,  individual  mem-  often  parents  and  teachers  sell  the  pro¬ 
bers  of  the  group  have  been  concerned  fession  short.  The  former  generally  ac- 
for  the  success  and  progress  of  the  cept  teaching  as  an  admirable  service, 
group.  There  has  developed  an  apprecia-  and  a  commendable  vocational  choice 
tion  of  the  concomitant  benefits  to  all,  for  young  people,  but  in  no  way  worthy 
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of  or  desirable  for  their  own  off-spring. 

Wide-spread  criticism  of  the  schools 
and  the  continuous  fight  for  funds  may 
be  explained  satisfactorily  in  many  ways. 
But  to  most  educators,  and  too  often  to 
the  classroom  teacher,  the  principal,  the 
supervisor,  and  the  superintendent,  it 
suggests  a  lack  of  faith  in  school  per¬ 
sonnel,  a  suspicion  of  the  ability  and 
even  the  integrity  of  the  professional 
practitioners.  Creative  teaching  and 
leadership  in  education  do  not  flourish 
under  such  conditions. 

Education  is  "big"  business.  Budgets 
total  some  ten  billions.  Employees  num¬ 
ber  over  one  million.  There  is  a  captive 
audience  of  some  32  million  children. 
Our  total  population  are  consumers  of 
this  big  business.  It  is  no  small  wonder 
that  this  potential  market  is  exploited. 

Educators  have  been  slow  to  endorse 
gadgets  and  devices,  new  materials,  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  ways  of  organizing  chil¬ 
dren  for  learning  without  deliberate 
evaluation  in  terms  of  the  long  range 
goals  of  education,  the  established  be¬ 
liefs,  and  the  total  educational  picture. 
Over-simplification  of  a  problem  with 
the  resulting  injudicious  pseudo-solution 
may  onlv  increase  pressures  elsewhere. 
The  real  effects  of  what  seemed  a  very 
plausible  solution  mav  be  widespread 
damage  and  even  a  loss  of  gains  pre- 
viouslv  made. 

Television,  teacher-aides,  merit  rating 
are  not  panaceas  for  all  shortcomings. 
An  exhaustive  treatment  of  merit  rating 
•in  the  June  issue  of  The  Journal  of 
Teacher  Education  emphasizes  this  con¬ 
clusion.  The  report  of  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Bav  Citv,  Michigan  Schools  to 
the  citv  Board  bf  Education  on  the  use 
of  teacher  aides  in  that  school  system 
indicates  the  same  conclusion.  A  recent 


article  written  by  Allen  Chase,  Creative 
Director  of  Owen  Murphy  Products  In¬ 
corporated,  on  the  use  of  television  in 
the  classroom  reminds  us  that  a  high 
degree  of  skill  in  acting  and  production 
are  required  to  transfer  ideas  and  un¬ 
derstandings  over  the  air  waves.  Are  our 
educators  teachers  or  actors?  Are  we  ex¬ 
pecting  too  much  of  a  new  tool  of  com¬ 
munication,  TV? 

Content,  method,  and  procedures  in 
school  are  being  revised.  The  behavioral 
sciences  are  making  significant  contri¬ 
butions  to  teaching  and  learping.  Re¬ 
search  in  how  a  child  learns  and  why  he 
behaves  as  he  does  is  challenging  teach¬ 
ers  to  do  creative  thinking  about  ways 
of  working  with  children  and  means  of 
measuring  potential  achievements.  The 
individual  can  be  encouraged  and 
guided  in  learning.  But  learning  itself 
is  the  personal  achievement  of  an  in¬ 
dividual.  As  David  Prescott  has  said: 
“Children  cannot  be  taught  but  they  can 
leam.“» 

Really  stupendous  results  have  been 
recorded  when  children  with  limited 
ability  as  measured  by  intelligence  tests 
have  been  motivated  to  learn.  The  ob¬ 
servation  and  study  of  children  as  they 
are  learning,  and  of  the  changes 
wrought  in  a  child’s  capacity  to  achieve 
when  teachers  adiust  their  ways  of 
working  with  individual  children,  have 
transformed  teaching  and  learning  in 
the  classroom. 

The  position  to  be  occupied  bv  man 
in  a  democratic  society  is  the  deter¬ 
mining  factor  in  the  kind  of  learning 
needed.  Norman  Cousins  in  an  address 
delivered  at  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
Convocation  at  Svracusc  University 
said,  .  he  Cthe  individuaH  may 
find  that  information  and  thought  are 


1.  Fdvcatinn  2000  AD.  C.  W.  Hunnicutt,  editor.  Syracuje,  N.  Y.:  Syracuse  Unircrsitv 
Press.  1956.  P.  52. 
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not  enough.  It  is  one  tiling  to  know  a 
fact,  another  to  interpret  it  and  relate 
it  to  other  facts  with  order  and  bal¬ 
ance. 

Today’s  body  of  knowledge  is  so  com¬ 
plex  and  so  extensive  it  cannot  possibly 
be  conquered  in  the  usual  twelve  year 
public  school  program.  There  is  an  in¬ 
creasing  recognition  of  the  value  of  a 
broad  general  education,  an  emphasis 
on  training  to  think,  skill  in  research, 
and  competence  in  handling  situations. 
Jobs  are  changing.  As  an  example,  auto¬ 
mation  is  displacing  many  skilled  and 
semi-skilled  workers  and  creating  a  ter¬ 
rific  demand  for  technicians.  A  person’s 
ability  to  generalize  or  theorize  will  con¬ 
tribute  toward  his  rehabilitation  and 
transfer  to  another  type  of  position. 

.  It  would  seem  from  many  assurances 
being  offered  us  that  life  will  soon  be¬ 
come  a  bed  of  roses;  there  will  be  less 
hours  in  a  work-week,  less  drudgery, 
more  money,  and  more  time.  Does  it 
not  seem  plausible  that  some  of  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  time  in  public  school  should  be 
spent  in  broadening  interests,  encour¬ 
aging  hobbies,  learning  how  to  explore 
a  multiplicity  of  individual  or  small 
group  projects,  developing  a  variety  of 
manual  and  physical,  as  well  as  intel¬ 
lectual  skills?  An  individual’s  ability  to 
constructively  handle  free  time  may  well 
be  the  determining  factor  in  the  quality' 
of  his  citizenship  and  his  contribution 
to  society. 

Working  With  The  Times 

A  retired  teacher  in  speaking  to  a 
group  of  young  teachers  suggested  that 
out  of  her  long  experience  in  the  class¬ 
rooms  and  her  love  for  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  she  would  offer  as  her  piece  of 
sage  advice.  "Sweep  with  the  wind." 
This  is  equally  applicable  for  the  super- 
2.  Education  2000  AD.  P.  27. 


visor.  Noting  the  signs  of  the  times, 
working  with  and  not  against  the  tides, 
the  supervisor  can  be  a  key  person  in 
instruction. 

Supervision  is  concerned  with  the 
improvement  of  teaching-learning  in  the 
schools.  The  individuals  designated  as 
supervisors  cannot  expect  to  assume  a 
proprietary  role  in  this  phase  of  our 
school  program.  Every  member  of  the 
faculty  beginning  to  appreciate  the  in¬ 
evitable  tie-up  of  the  rise  or  fall  of  an 
individual  with  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  total  school  staff  of  which  the 
individual  is  a  member  will  assume  su¬ 
pervisory  responsibilities.  Supervision  is 
more  than  helping  an  individual  teacher 
have  a  better  social  studies  unit,  or  few¬ 
er  behavior  problems.  Supervision  is  a 
resource,  consultant,  leadership  service 
for  the  improvement  of  learning.  Teach¬ 
ers  will  be  consulting  each  other,  pool¬ 
ing  their  resources,  attacking  together 
problems  that  cut  across  grade  and 
classroom  boundaries. 

That  member  of  the  staff  titled 
"supervisor’’  or  "consultant”  will  be 
charged  with  extending  horizons,  co¬ 
ordinating  efforts  within  a  particular 
geographic  area,  the  school  district. 
Someone  must  pull  together  the  facts 
being  uncovered  and  clarify  the  find¬ 
ings.  Generalizations  must  be  extracted 
from  the  various  studies  and  next  steps 
anticipated.  Conditions  which  would 
facilitate  action  must  be  provided,  issues 
must  be  isolated  and  met  "head-on.” 
The  supervisor  is  a  member  of  a  team, 
is  sought  out  by  fellow  team  members, 
the  teacher,  the  principal,  the  psychol¬ 
ogist,  the  counselor,  the  doctor.  The 
supervisor  no  longer  works  in  a  vacuum, 
pitted  against  the  teacher  or  the  princi¬ 
pal.  He  seeks  out  other  team  members 
for  help  and  counsel  recognizing  that 
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each  has  a  unique  contribultion  to  make 
to  the  improvement  of  instruction. 

This  description  of  the  role  of  the 
supervisor  has  suggested  certain  pro¬ 
cedures.  What  makes  one  child  work  so 
intently  and  another  flit  from  task  to 
task  or  spend  long  hours  in  day-dream¬ 
ing?  What  makes  a  child  excel  in  one 
area  and  fail  in  another?  What  causes 
one  child  to  achieve  far  beyond  what 
we  can  possibly  expect  and  another 
never  to  attain  his  potential?  These  are 
the  kinds  of  problems  to  be  solved  in 
the  improvement  of  instruction. 

We  are  beginning  to  recognize  that 
we  can  learn  much  from  observation, 
recording  of  the  facts,  and  analysis.  The 
supervisor  will  provide  resources  and 
services  in  perfecting  these  skills.  Crea¬ 
tive  ideas  in  leadership  and  teaching 
procedures  must  be  stimulated  and  tried 
out.  Notes  must  be  kept,  data  compiled, 
results  tabulated,  and  recommendations 
extracted  from  the  findings.  This  is  an 
approach  to  improving  learning  and  so 
defines  another  phase  of  the  supervisor’s 
work.  This  type  of  research,  designated 
as  action  research,  employs  simple  basic 
skills  and  may  be  promoted  if  teachers 
are  helped  to  understand  its  practicality 
to  their  daily  work.  Another  task  for  the 
supervisor! 

In  many  respects  the  supervisor’s  re¬ 
lationship  with  teachers  is  comparable  to 
the  teacher’s  work  with  children.  Guid¬ 
ance,  encouragement,  stimulation  and 
inspiration  characterizes  the  activities, 
with  success  depending  on  the  person’s 
empathy. 

A  supervisor  cannot  change  a  teacher, 
a  principal,  a  child.  An  individual  grows 
and  behaves  as  a  result  of  the  inter¬ 
action  of  forces  impinging  on  him  day 
after  day.  The  supervisor  works  with 
these  forces,  human  and  material,  ma¬ 


nipulating  conditions  and  situations  to 
facilitate  learning.  Material  things  such 
as  class  load,  economic  conditions,  and 
space  are  of  as  much  concern  to  the 
supervisor  as  are  the  teaching  materials, 
textbooks,  pai>er,  and  other  supplies. 
At  other  times  the  supervisor  may  be 
dealing  with  human  relations.  The  as¬ 
signment  of  a  teacher  may  very  well  be 
the  key  to  his  success  or  failure.  A  situa¬ 
tion  may  require  a  conference  of  the 
principal,  teacher  and  parent.  Possibly 
the  greatest  good  can  be  done  by  ar¬ 
ranging  some  professional  experience 
such  as  a  visitation,  attendance  at  a  con¬ 
ference,  the  loan  of  a  new  or  beloved 
book.  In  all  these  ways  the  supervisor  is 
planting  ideas  and  encouraging  their 
growth  into  creative  ways  of  improving 
learning.  To  extend  Prescott’s  idea,  the 
individual  pupil,  teacher,  principal  and 
parent  cannot  be  taught,  but  he  can 
learn. 

The  behavioral  sciences  can  contrib¬ 
ute  significantly  in  learning  ways  of 
working  with  p)eopIe.  Supervisors  must 
assume  responsibility  for  promoting  re¬ 
search  in  this  area  and  for  extending  an 
understanding  of  the  new  techniques 
which  are  proven  worthwhile. 

And  so  it  goes!  A  supervisor  will 
spend  an  increasingly  large  amount  of 
time  working  behind  scenes.  The  teach¬ 
ers  and  principals  will  be  the  operators. 
The  supervisor  will  be  busy  setting  the 
stage  so  that  the  "best”  of  our  present 
know-how  can  be  practiced.  But  this  is 
only  one  phase  of  the  job.  Education 
dare  not  stand  still.  To  continuously  im¬ 
prove  learning,  data,  facts,  and  ideas 
must  be  dug  up,  to  the  end  that  the  best 
of  today’s  practice  may  become  the  basis 
for  tomorrow’s  schools.  These  tasks  are 
the  supervisor’s. 


The  Supervisor  Helps  Teachers 
in  Arithmetic 

By  IRVIN  H.  BRUNE 
Professor  of  Mathematics 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

ORIGINALLY  a  supervisor  was  one  children  learn  priceless  fundamentals, 
who  looked  from  above,  a  critical  Most  of  tlie  ways  whereby  supervisors 
overseer,  a  strict  authority.  Pres-  help  teachers  in  arithmetic  provide  a 
ently,  however,  a  supervisor  is  one  who  saving  of  time.  When  supervisors  were 
helps,  a  farseeing  planner,  a  wise  lead-  overseers  rather  than  planners,  they 
er.  Numerous  super\isors  have  brought  often  overlooked  the  importance  of  time, 
this  new  look  to  their  responsibilities.  Standardized  tests,  for  example,  while 
Such  a  transformation  came  not  as  an  good  enough  in  themselves,  defeat  their 
accident.  The  authoritarian  way  of  life  purpose  if  the  administration  robs 
got  a  lengthy  tryout  in  American  schools,  teachers  of  the  time  needed  for  planning 
And  it  was  found  wanting.  As  educa-  and  teaching.  Granted  that  an  occasion- 
tors  looked  at  themselves  and  their  work,  al  evaluation  provides  direction,  it  does 
they  came  to  realize  that  lock-step  meth-  not  follow  that  numerous  testing  multi- 
ods  bore  little  fruit,  whether  applied  to  ply  the  good.  Indeed,  an  overdone  pro- 
children  in  a  classroom  or  to  teachers  gram  of  measures  steals  the  very  time 
in  a  school  system.  teachers  need  to  reteach,  and  redirect 

Accordingly,  today’s  supervisor  is  a  learning, 
helper,  not  a  taskmaster;  a  friend,  not  Closely  alhed  to  the  overuse  of  stand- 
a  fiend.  The  following  sections  will  ardized  tests  are  overdone  records  and 
suggest  how  supervisors  assist  teachers  reports.  For  teachers  to  record  all  grades 
in  arithmetic,  whether  the  teachers  thirteen  times  every  term,  as  was  re¬ 
grope  somewhat  as  beginners  or  gasp  vealed  in  a  study  made  in  one  school 
somewhat  as  veterans.  Although  not  system,  certainly  represents  an  abuse, 
every  help  listed  appears  in  a  majority  Clerical  duties  apparently  mount  in- 
of  schools,  more  and  more  teachers  find  sidiously.  Temptations  ironically  lurk 
such  helps  effective.  in  innovations.  If  the  new  way,  though 

plausible,  adds  another  chore  without 
Supervisors  Help  Teachers  to  replacing  an  outmoded  procedure,  teach- 

Procure  Time  needless  burdens  of  busy- 

Within  a  welter  of  differences  among  work.  Supervisors  can  help  teachers  tre- 
teachers,  one  striking  likeness  appears,  mendously  by  pruning  such  routine 
namely,  teachers  all  lack  time.  This  ruthlessly. 

holds  particularly  for  elementary  teach-  Supervisors  also  can  help  teachers 
ers,  the  ones  society  commissions  to  help  keep  distractions  to  a  minimum.  Many 
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time-stealing  nuisances  in  teachers’  lives 
begin  laudably.  The  catch  is  that  they 
soon  surge  out  of  bounds.  A  few  min¬ 
utes  to  help  Worthy  Cause  A  soon  be¬ 
comes  hours  because  Worthy  Causes  B, 
C,  D.  .  .  .  also  clamor  for  time  and  at¬ 
tention.  A  few  minutes  that  should  go 
to  arithmetic,  but  are  diverted  for  hold¬ 
ing  a  pep  meeting,  for  practicing  a 
dance,  or  for  rehearsing  pupils’  baton 
twirhng,  actually  become  a  shameful 
diversion  of  time.  As  another  example, 
an  easily  rationalized  campaign  to  ac¬ 
quaint  parents  with  what  schools  are 
doing  readily  convert  to  chaos.  Any 
ranking  school  officer  who  freely  invites 
parents  to  "visit  our  school  at  any  time 
whatsoever’’  at  the  same  time  courts  im¬ 
measurable  harm.  Surely  better  ways  to 
“sell  the  public”  exist  than  to  herd  pa¬ 
rents  (and  sometimes  their  preschool 
children  with  them)  indiscriminately 
into  classrooms  already  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing. 

Besides  helping  teachers  (and  admin¬ 
istrators  who  sanction  interruptions) 
gready  reduce  losses  due  to  distractions, 
supervisors  help  teachers  to  make  wise 
use  of  the  school  day.  Life  in  a  con¬ 
temporary  school  grows  increasingly 
complex;  unless  time  is  budgeted,  first 
things,  i.e.,  the  Three  R’s,  will  not  come 
first.  This  is  not  to  urge  that  every  school 
necessarily  allot  more  time  to  say,  arith¬ 
metic.  Rather  it  seeks  to  use  arithmetic 
time,  whatever  be  its  amount  effective¬ 
ly,  and  above  aU  to  respect  that  time. 
If,  as  a  later  section  suggests,  meaning¬ 
less  drill  wastes  time  in  arithmetic,  then, 
of  course,  one  can  not  reasonably  seek 
more  time  for  such  drill.  The  point  to 
reiterate  here  is  that  teachers  need  time 
to  plan  lessons  and  to  prepare  materials, 
and  supervisors  can  help  them  procure 
that  time.  Although  such  assistance  no 
doubt  furthers  any  learning  activity,  the 


very  nature  of  arithmetic,  as  considered 
in  the  next  section,  stipulates  regular 
and  adequate  time.  This  risks  stressing 
the  obvious;  supervisors  help  tremen¬ 
dously  when  they  work  with  teachers  to 
keep  arithmetic  time  stricdy  for  arith¬ 
metic. 

Supervisors  Help  Teachers  to 
Emphasize  Big  Ideas 

What  is  arithmetic?  How  do  pupils 
learn  arithmetic?  All  interested  in  pub¬ 
lic  education  need  continually  to  ask 
themselves  these  questions.  For  on  the 
answers  thereto  depend  their  philoso¬ 
phies  and  their  procedures. 

As  regards  the  first  question,  arith¬ 
metic  is  a  way  of  thinking.  It  enables 
people  to  handle  problems  involving 
numbers  and  quantities.  It  provides 
people  with  facts  and  information  about 
sizes,  orders,  relations.  It  affords  a  sys¬ 
tem,  whereby  people  keep  track  of  ones, 
tens,  hundreds,  and  so  on. 

With  respect  to  the  second  question, 
pupils  learn  arithmetic  by  solving  prob¬ 
lems.  Teachers  set  up  situations,  ask 
questions,  provide  problems.  From  the 
outset  pupils  handle  sets  of  objects, 
compare  sizes  of  sets,  put  sets  together, 
take  sets  apart.  Gradually  pupils  learn 
to  order  sets  with  respect  to  size,  and  to 
substitute  an  order  of  names  of  sizes 
for  the  sets  themselves.  Pupils  use  this 
order  of  number  names  when  they 
count.  Via  counting,  pupils  can  solve 
any  problem  in  arithmetic.  • 

But  counting  grows  tedious.  Mem¬ 
orized  answers  to  various  simple  sums, 
differences,  products,  and  quotients  ex- 
pediate  the  work.  Symbols,  particularly 
those  wherein  the  positions  of  digits 
signify  numerical  values,  facilitate 
thinking  and  record  its  results. 

So  pupils  progress  from  things  to 
symbols.  All  the  while,  however,  they 
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compare,  count,  assemble,  and  disas¬ 
semble  quantities  involved  in  situations 
which  are,  to  them,  genuine  problems. 
Indeed,  they  embark,  on  seas  to  some 
extent  unknown  to  them,  to  make  dis¬ 
coveries  for  themselves. 

The  implications  for  supervisors 
abound.  First  of  all,  teachers  themselves 
must  understand  arithmetic.  Seldom,  to 
be  sure,  did  teachers  neglect  the  details 
of  arithmetic  in  their  own  schooling. 
They  know  arithmetic  facts.  They  re¬ 
tain,  or  can  readily  refurbish,  the  rules. 
But  not  infrequently  they  possess  the 
threads,  rather  than  the  fabric.  So  su¬ 
pervisors  often  help  them  regard  arith¬ 
metic  as  a  system,  a  discipline  designed 
to  help  people  process  problems  by  com¬ 
paring,  counting,  combining,  and  re¬ 
moving  quantities.  Such  ideas  (and  they 
pervade  all  arithmetic)  matter  more 
than  number  facts  which  pupils  mem¬ 
orize  and  number  operations  which  pu¬ 
pils  imitate. 

Supervisors  help  by  emphasizing  big 
ideas  in  arithmetic.  They  encourage 
teachers  to  attend  extension  classes,  edu¬ 
cational  conferences,  and  summer 
schools  that  weigh  such  ideas.  Pre¬ 
school  workshops  highlight  major  con¬ 
cepts  in  arithmetic,  and  invite  people 
to  see  the  system,  rather  than  the  skills. 

Ever  mindful  of  that  precious  in¬ 
gredient  in  teachers’  lives,  time,  super¬ 
visors  work  within  the  schedule  rather 
than  beyond  it.  One  particularly  effec¬ 
tive  way  to  help  teachers  emphasize 
major  concepts  comes  into  play  when 
the  supervisor  himself  teaches  preview, 
overview,  or  renew  lessons  during  the 
regular  arithmetic  period.  Such  demon¬ 
stration  lessons  stress  major  concepts. 
They  inevitably  provide  variety',  which 
benefits  the  pupils,  and  they  afford  reg¬ 
ular  teachers  opportunities  to  observe 
their  pupils’  reactions  from  a  different 


viewpoint.  No  quantity  of  bulletins,  di¬ 
rectives,  and  conference  notes  can  en¬ 
tirely  displace  the  benefits  that  result 
from  supervisor-taught  demonstration 
lessons.  An  ounce  of  example,  super¬ 
visors  find,  really  outweights  a  pound  of 
precept. 

Supervisors  Help  Teachers  to 
Employ  Learning  Aids 

Stemming  from  sizeable  gains  in 
knowledge  as  to  how  pupils  learn  arith¬ 
metic,  learning  aids  merit  careful  con¬ 
sideration.  Pupils  learn  best  by  solving 
more-or-less-puzzling  situations  that  in¬ 
trigue  them.  When  the  individual  learn¬ 
er  hears,  sees,  feels,  and  thinks  simul¬ 
taneously,  he  learns  more  than  he 
would  via  a  single  avenue  of  stimula¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  what  he  handles  con¬ 
duces  more  to  his  learning  than  what  he 
merely  hears. 

Accordingly,  supervisors  help  teach¬ 
ers  to  acquire  and  employ  many  types 
of  learning  aids.  Films  and  filmstrips, 
if  selected  carefully  and  used  sparingly, 
add  interest  and  variety.  Demonstration 
devices,  such  as  a  fraction  board  or  a 
wall  pocket,  enable  the  whole  group  to 
follow  a  development.  Information, 
neatly  tabulated  on  a  chalkboard,  pro¬ 
vides  the  setting  for  a  class  discussion. 

But,  since  learning  is  individual  even 
though  a  social  situation  may  enhance  it, 
supervisors  see  beyond  the  benefits  of 
demonstration  devices.  Individual  learn¬ 
ing  aids,  that  is  to  say,  outperform  the 
contraptions  which  merely  enhance 
teaching  of  the  tell-and-show  sort.  Ma¬ 
terials  that  pupils  themselves  use  to  con¬ 
trive  an  answer  to  a  quantitative  ques¬ 
tion  avail  abundantly.  The  pupil  feels 
and  sees  and  thinks.  He  handles  the 
objects  that  represent  the  problem  and 
illustrates  its  solution.  Numerous  ex¬ 
periences  with  such  materials  prepare 
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the  pupil  to  manage  other  symbols,  such 
as  words,  numerals,  marks,  and  signs, 
that  represent  ideas  in  arithmetic.  So 
more  and  more  supervisors  see  materials 
including  sticks  to  group  and  count, 
square  inches  to  arrange  and  enumerate, 
and  graphs  to  construct  and  compare, 
as  tremendous  helps.  Obviously,  the 
lommonplace  controversy,  perpetuated, 
on  the  one  hand,  by  administrators  who 
aver  that  they  “don’t  buy  materials  be¬ 
cause  teachers  don’t  ask  for  them,’’  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  teachers  who  as¬ 
sert  that  they  “don’t  ask  for  materials 
because  administrators  won’t  buy  them,’’ 
should  cease.  Indeed,  many  forward- 
looking  supervisors  encourage  teachers 
to  ask  for  arithmetic  materials,  and  ex¬ 
hort  administrators  to  buy  them. 

Supervisors  Help  Teachers  Develop 
Pupil  Readiness 

People,  pets,  and  playthings  appeal  to 
children.  Marks,  signs,  and  symbols,  on 
the  other  hand,  seem  less  natural.  As 
pupils  work  in  arithmetic  they  learn  to 
deal  with  symbols  that  represent  ob¬ 
jects,  actions,  and  ideas.  Above  all  else, 
arithmetic  applies  to  a  set  of  ideas — 
concepts  of  size,  order,  and  operations 
of  combining  and  separating  groups. 

The  transition  from  things  to  sym¬ 
bols  seldom  occurs  without  effort.  But 
adults,  including  teachers,  all  too  easily 
overlook  this  fact.  Accordingly,  the  su¬ 
pervisor  helps  by  reminding  teachers 
occasionally  that  symbols,  and  what 
they  represent;  principles,  and  what 
they  signify  in  the  total  structure;  and 
shortcuts  ^d  what  they  expedite,  as¬ 
sume  meaning  only  gradually.  Pupils 
learn  arithmetic,  this  is  to  say,  by  en¬ 
larging  understandings. 

From  numbers  used  for  counting,  for 
example,  pupils  go  to  enlarged  concepts. 
Whereas  3  -(-  4  —  7  and  7  —  4  —  3 


still  involve  only  the  numbers  previous¬ 
ly  used  to  count  objects,  the  situation 
7  —  7  does  not.  A  new  number,  zero, 
becomes  necessary.  And  effective  teach¬ 
ing  employs  experiences  emphasizing 
the  new  group,  the  empty  set,  the  none- 
left  idea.  Seldom  is  arithmetic  difficult, 
provided  that  the  pupils  are  ready. 

Readiness  involves  preparedness  and 
willingness.  Each  of  these,  happily, 
complements  the  other.  Interest,  based 
on  understanding  arithmetic,  facilitates 
pupils’  further  understandings.  Success 
in  the  subject,  moreover,  enhances  will¬ 
ingness  to  achieve  further  successes.  •. 

Teachers  under  pressures  of  time 
sometimes  forget  these  matters.  Super¬ 
visors,  by  alleviating  such  pressures  as 
suggested  earlier  in  the  present  article, 
can  do  much  to  shift  teachers’  question¬ 
able  concerns  with  covering  pages  to 
more  significant  concerns  with  grasping 
ideas. 

Supervisors  Help  Teachers  Provide 
For  Individual  Differences 

Learning  arithmetic,  though  nurtured 
in  a  class,  proceeds  individually.  Each 
pupil  learns  at  his  own  rate.  To  chal¬ 
lenge  the  able  and  simultaneously  not 
to  frustrate  the  slow  is  the  problem. 
W'hat  can  supervisors  do  about  it?  What 
should  the  supervisor  suggest? 

Answers  could  range  all  the  way 
from  tutoring  individual  pupils  to  guid¬ 
ing  the  class  as  a  whole  each  step  of 
the  way.  Each  approach  has  its  advo¬ 
cates;  to  date  no  one  plan  rates  as  a 
panacea.  Those  who  clamor  for  sub¬ 
groups  in  arithmetic  often  overlook  the 
matter  of  time;  how  does  one  schedule 
subgroups  in  reading,  arithmetic,  and 
yet  other  subjects?  At  the  other  extreme, 
should  fast  learners  be  slowed  to  bore¬ 
dom  and  slow  learners  be  incited  to  be¬ 
wilderment? 
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Some  supervisors  have  compromised 
rather  successfully  by  recommending  a 
sort  of  uniformity  plus  diversity.  Since 
arithmetic  deals  with  big  ideas,  all  pu* 
pils  should  work  with  those  ideas.  Every¬ 
body,  for  example,  should  learn  to 
count.  All  pupils  profit  by  at  least  some 
of  many  various  activities  that  prepare 
pupils  for  work  in  counting.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  sets  of  things,  comparing  sets,  com¬ 
posing  sets,  matching  sets,  arranging 
subsets,  ordering  sets — these  are  help¬ 
ful  activities.  Fast  learners  explore  them 
all,  even  those  designed  as  too  deep  for 
slow  learners,  and  probably  invent  some 
of  their  own.  But  all  pupils  learn  to 
count  in  the  allotted  time.  Some,  of 
course,  will  go  haltingly  one  by  one; 
others  may  be  going  by  twos,  by  fives, 
or  possibly  even  by  nines  I 

Helping  teachers  to  meet  individual 
differences  among  pupils  merits  a  sepa¬ 
rate  article,  or  possibly  a  book.  Classes 
containing  no  more  than  twenty-five  pu¬ 
pils  working  on  minimum  essentials 
with  plenty  of  challenging  extra  mater¬ 
ials  available  for  gifted  children  seem 
to  be  one  good  answer.  Just  as  the  pu¬ 
pils  present  a  great  variety  of  abilities, 
however,  so  the  supervisor  should  en¬ 
courage  a  variety  of  ways  to  reach  all 
the  children.  Good  teaching  is  not  a 
series  of  set  steps.  Especially  do  some 
supervisors  help  teachers  and  pupils  by 
providing  enrichment  materials. 

In  no  case  should  pupils  skip  any 
of  the  major  concepts  in  arithmetic. 
Rather  they  should  probe  those  ideas 
more  thoroughly.  While  slow  learners 
seek  a  single  solution  to  a  problem  of 
moderate  difficulty,  fast  learners  should 
seek  two,  or  three,  or  six  solutions. 
While  the  plodders  cope  with  1/2-4- 
3/8-f-l/4,  the  able  tackle 
1/3-f  1/4-1- 1/5+  ...  to  any  limit 
they  desire.  Besides  this,  pupils  compose 


and  exchange  problems.  Stated  simply, 
the  plan  some  supervisors  rightfully 
recommend  provides  open  doors — ways 
that  lead  to  considerable  understand¬ 
ing  for  all,  and  enrichment  for  at  least 
a  few. 

Supervisors  Help  Teachers 
Regarding  Drill 

To  contrast  arithmetic  teaching  today 
with  its  pedagogy  twenty  years  ago  is 
to  describe  a  mild  revolution.  Far- 
reaching  changes  came  because  our 
knowledge  of  how  people  learn  arith¬ 
metic  progressed.  The  former  pedagogy, 
for  example,  treated  arithmetic  as  bits 
— facts,  principles,  rules — to  be  memo¬ 
rized.  The  present  procedure,  however, 
handles  arithmetic  as  a  system  of  ideas, 
a  way  of  thinking.  Whereas  most  teach¬ 
ers  formerly  gave  little,  if  any,  thought 
to  pupils’  understanding  arithmetic, 
most  teachers  nowadays  consider  under¬ 
standing  as  paramount. 

But,  though  significant,  the  revolu¬ 
tion  lacks  completeness.  Teachers  still 
evaluate  textbooks  according  to  the 
quantity  of  drill  material  they  contain. 
Teachers’  insistence  that  teaching  ma¬ 
terials  enhance  understanding  lags. 

Here  hes  a  fertile  ground  for  super¬ 
visors.  Just  what  should  one  recommend 
concerning  drill? 

Drill  indubitably  has  a  place.  It  is 
not,  however,  the  be-all.  Many  super¬ 
visors  urge  that  pupils  experience  an 
idea  in  numerous  ways,  so  that  they 
understand  the  idea  thoroughly,  before 
they  memorize  symbols  representing  the 
idea.  This  holds  for  A  —  Iw,  as  well  as 
for  8  x  7  —  56.  For  a  child  to  memo-  i 
rize  that  "the  average  of  n  numbers 
equals  their  sum  over  n’’  avails  but  little 
if  he  doesn’t  know  what  the  statement 
means.  Arithmetic  teems  with  examples 
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wherein  rote  learning  amounts  practical¬ 
ly  to  no  learning. 

If  a  pupil  has  had  sufficient  experi¬ 
ences,  however,  with  length,  width, 
perimeter,  rectangle  to  compose  some¬ 
thing  resembling  p  —  2(1  -f  w")  in 
meaning,  then  he  may  well  memorize 
his  rule.  This  interesting  sequel,  how¬ 
ever,  usually  comes  to  light:  after  he 
composes  the  statement  himself,  the  pu¬ 
pil  usually  knows  it  by  heart  without 
any  drill. 

Of  course  once  pupils  understand, 
say,  the  multiplication  facts,  they  should 
memorize  them.  When  pupils  first  ap¬ 
proach  a  simple  problem  such  as  What 
is  the  cost  of  7  three-cent  stamps?  they 
readily  realize  that,  while  some  are 
counting  or  adding,  the  ones  who  know 
that  7  threes  are  21  have  the  best  way 
of  aU. 

But  the  counting  and  the  adding  mat¬ 
ter  too.  They  bring  out  meanings  pupils 
otherwise  would  miss.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  tell  and  show  pupils  shortcuts 
prematurely  usually  defeats  the  very 
objective  it  should  enhance;  instead  of 
saving  time,  it  loses  time.  Drilling  the 
esoteric  keeps  pupils  busy — and  ignor¬ 
ant.  Merely  memorizing  meaningless 
marks  makes  mathematics  miserable  ma¬ 
terial. 

Supervisors  Help  Teachers  .  .  . 

A  Summary 

Insight  is  the  principal  thing.  There¬ 
fore  supervisors  seek  to  foster  insight. 
They  help  teachers  because,  from  their 
vantage  {K)int,  supervisors  see  the  mo¬ 
mentous  as  well  as  the  minute.  Whether 
a  pupil  understands  arithmetic  as  a  sys¬ 
tem  is  momentous.  So,  too,  is  his  atti¬ 
tude.  Does  he  experiment  with  num¬ 
bers?  Or  is  he  afraid?  Or  bored?  Wheth¬ 
er  a  pupil  mouths  rules  is  minute.  Does 
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he  comprehend  what  he  says?  Or  is  it 
Choctaw?  Or  half  true? 

Teachers  know  all  this.  From  their 
training  and  experience  they  know  that 
insight  pays.  Yet  all  too  frequently  they 
believe  that  their  role  is  to  obey  orders, 
push  someone’s  pet  theory,  practice  a 
method  prescribed  from  on  high. 

But  supervisors  nowadays  look  at 
things  differently.  They  doubt  that  there 
is  one  best  method  for  teaching  arith¬ 
metic.  Or,  if  there  were,  they  know,  too, 
that  the  variety  provided  by  interspersed 
applications  of  less-than-best  procedures 
also  brings  benefits.  Accordingly,  they 
eschew  rigid  schedules  of  topics  and 
strict  how-to’s. 

Above  all,  supervisors  help  teachers 
obtain  and  maintain  time.  The  well- 
conceived  slogan,  "r  r  r  +”,  by  no  means 
suggests  that  the  displaces  any  of 
the  3  R’s.  And  supervisors  count  it  as 
elementary  that  time  is  the  essence. 
Without  time  to  explore  it,  arithmetic 
necessarily  makes  no  lasting  impressions. 

Supervisors  help  teachers  underline 
big  ideas.  Arithmetic  systematizes  peo¬ 
ple’s  thoughts  about  quantitative  situa¬ 
tions.  Pupils  answer  questions  of  How 
much?  and  How  many?  via  numbers, 
measures,  operations.  They  learn  to  put 
quantities  together  and  take  them  apart. 
Properly  to  stress  major  concepts  in 
arithmetic,  supervisors  teach  demonstra¬ 
tion  lessons  highlighting  estimating,  ap¬ 
proximating,  solving,  and  proving. 
Teachers  need  occasionally  to  note  their 
pupils’  responses  as  seen  from  such  a 
vantage  point. 

Supervisors  help  teachers  use  learn¬ 
ing  materials.  Teachers  agree  that  there 
are  many  effective  ways  to  teach  arith¬ 
metic.  Yet  the  utility  of  objects  that  help 
pupils  transfer  their  thinking  from  the 
world  of  real  things  to  the  realm  of 
abstractions  looms  large.  None  disputes 
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this  Utility.  Indeed  the  supervisor  sel¬ 
dom  renders  greater  service  than  when 
he  provides  learning  aids  for  children. 
And  shou's  teachers  how  to  use  these 
aids  effectively! 

Supervisors  help  teachers  foster  readi¬ 
ness,  which  blends  attitude  with  apti¬ 
tude.  If  nothing  succeeds  like  success, 
arithmetic  certainly  illustrates  the  point. 
Pupils  who  understand  arithmetic  like 
it.  Their  liking  it,  in  turn,  enables  them 
to  increase  their  understandings. 

Supervisors  help  teachers  provide  for 
differences  among  pupils.  All  citizens 
need  to  size  up  situations;  all  need  to 
estimate  outcomes;  all  need  to  recog¬ 
nize  quantitative  reasonableness.  While 
the  entire  class  works  with  details  lead¬ 
ing  to  such  number  sense,  the  ablest  pu¬ 
pils  also  investigate  further,  but  related, 
details;  they  solve  standard  problems  in 
numerous  ways;  they  solve  harder  prob¬ 
lems.  In  a  word,  teachers  open  new 
doors.  The  supervisor  aids  immeasurably 
by  contributing  items  to  the  collection 
of  situations  every  effective  teacher 
builds. 

Supervisors  help  teachers  maintain 
a  sane  attitude  toward  drill.  To  know 


basic  facts  by  heart  befits  all  citizens; 
drill  makes  this  possible.  But  to  drill  on 
arithmetical  items,  before  they  are  clear, 
wastes  time.  For  what  does  it  profit  a 
man  to  know  how  to  divide  if  he  doesn’t 
know  when  to  divide? 

New  occasions  teach  new  duties. 
Steady  growth  in  our  knowledge  of  how 
pupils  learn  arithmetic  has  definitely 
altered  supervisors’  responsibilities.  No 
longer  do  supervisors  purvey  standard 
drill  sheets,  standard  study  schedules, 
standard  unit  tests,  and  standard  ways 
to  teach.  Rather  they  help  teachers  pro¬ 
vide  experiences,  situations,  materials, 
problems.  In  solving  for  themselves  the 
precisely  appropriate  problems  teachers 
provide  for  them,  pupils  learn  best. 

What  do  teachers  need?  Patience,  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  time — these  three — 
and  the  greatest  is  time;  at  least  super¬ 
visors  can  do  something  about  time. 
Granted  that  supervisors  invariably  pre¬ 
fer  teachers  who  manifest  patience  and 
understanding,  the  necessary  further 
step  is  to  provide  the  obvious,  but  often 
overlooked,  prime  ingredient,  time.  The 
net  effect  really  amounts  to  this:  They 
let  their  teachers  teach! 


Denver  Develops  an  In-Service  Program 
for  All  Elementary  Principals 

By  RUTH  IRENE  HOFFMAN 


Denver, 

UGGESTIONS  poured  in  for  topics 
to  be  used  in  the  seminar  program 
for  the  coming  year.  The  recorders 
in  each  group  had  difficulty  keeping  up 
with  the  rapid-fire  response  to  the  re¬ 
quest  for  subjects  for  future  meetings. 
This  tempo  was  typical  of  the  entire 
tone  of  the  meeting,  since  it  was  the 
conclusion  of  the  evaluation  session  for 
the  year’s  program. 

The  series  of  Instructional  Leader¬ 
ship  Seminars  for  Elementary  Princi¬ 
pals  in  the  Denver  Public  Schools  was 
being  brought  to  a  conclusion  after  a 
year’s  trial  run.  The  results  were  heart¬ 
ening,  because  the  opinion  was  unani¬ 
mous  that  the  series  had  been  most 
worthwhile.  The  real  core  of  the  success 
lay  in  the  fact  that  these  meetings  had 
been  more  than  helpful,  they  had 
opened  up  channels  of  communication, 
had  given  opportunity  for  face-to-face 
relationships,  and  the  sharing  of  ex¬ 
periences  and  concerns,  that  gave  to 
each  principal  the  feeling  that  he  is 
not  working  alone. 

The  Origin  and  Development  of  the 
Seminars 

The  seminar  program  had  its  origin 
in  a  questionnaire  that  was  sent  to  every 
elementary  school  principal  in  Denver 
in  the  Spring  of  1956  in  an  attempt  to 
locate  outstanding  areas  of  interest  and 
common  concern.  The  results  of  this 
questionnaire  made  it  clear  that  princi- 
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pals  are  seeking  ways  of  interpreting 
and  defining  their  role  and  responsibil¬ 
ities,  and  desires  to  share  experiences, 
to  gain  insights  into  the  ever-changing 
role  of  the  principal,  and  to  recommend 
any  action  that  might  be  helpful  in 
carrying  out  the  required  work. 

The  President  of  the  Denver  Public 
Schools  Elementary  Principals’  Associa¬ 
tion  appointed  a  principals’  in-service 
committee  to  determine  the  best  method 
of  dealing  with  these  indicated  inter¬ 
ests  and  concerns.  This  committee  work¬ 
ing  cooperatively  with  the  Division  of 
Instructional  Services  developed  the 
seminar  program,  based  on  the  theme 
of  instructional  leadership. 

Four  meetings  for  the  year  were 
planned  with  the  following  pattern: 

1.  An  opening  presentation  or  ad¬ 
dress  by  an  authority  to  launch 
discussion,  inspire,  and  give  di¬ 
rection  to  the  meetings 

2.  A  coffee  hour  to  allow  for  sociali¬ 
zation  and  free  discussion 

3.  Small  discussion  CToups  with  the 
membership  such  that  there 
would  be  in  each  group  princi¬ 
pals  with  differing  periods  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  from  each  section 
of  the  city 

4.  Summaries  before  the  entire  body 
from  the  various  grou|>s  in  order 
that  all  might  share  in  the  total 
discussion  and  that  recommenda¬ 
tions  might  be  brought  together. 

Another  noteworthy  feature  of  the 
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seminars  which  was  rated  high  in  the 
evaluation  session  was  the  system  of 
rotating  leadership  developed  for  each 
meeting.  The  planning  committee  itself 
was  subdivided  so  that  a  group  of  three 
people,  different  for  each  meeting,  took 
the  leadership  in  planning  the  theme, 
sending  out  preliminary  outlines  to  all 
principals,  making  arrangements,  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  meetings,  and  summarizing. 
At  the  four  seminars  each  discussion 
group  had  a  different  principal  serving 
as  chairman  and  recorder  on  each  oc¬ 
casion,  giving  leadership  roles  to  a  total 
of  forty-two  principals  during  the  course 
of  the  year. 

As  the  program  developed  and  grew 
the  first  two  seminars  were  based  on 
seven  special  points  of  the  instructional 
program  where  particular  interest  had 
been  expressed  by  principals  through 
the  questionnaire  and  through  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  seminar  itself.  The  last  two 
were  devoted  to  working  relationships 
of  the  principals  with  the  coordinators 
and  the  supervisory  personnel  in  the 
Division  of  Instructional  Services. 

A  Typical  Meeting 

The  first  meeting  was  typical  of  the 
ones  that  followed.  The  elementary 
principals  from  the  eighty-two  schools 
assembled  in  the  cafeteria  of  the  Hill 
Junior  High  School  at  8:30  a.m.  They 
were  greeted  at  the  door  by  members  of 
the  planning  committee  who  had  a  name 
card  for  each.  These  came  in  five  differ¬ 
ent  colors  and  the  color  indicated  in 
which  of  the  five  discussion  groups  each 
was  to  participate.  Thus  the  member¬ 
ship  of  each  group  was  determined  by 
chance  and  resulted  in  a  diversity  of 
experience  and  a  range  of  community 
problems  for  every  group. 

After  a  brief  introduction  to  the 
series  of  meetings  and  its  purposes,  the 


chairman  introduced  Dr.  Kenneth  E. 
Oberholtzer,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
and  the  keynote  speaker  for  the  morn¬ 
ing.  He  discussed  the  role  of  today’s 
elementary  principal,  indicating  that 
this  role  is  expanding,  and  that  the  em¬ 
phasis  must  be  retained  in  the  area  of 
instructional  leadership,  with  "direc¬ 
tion”  as  the  key  word  in  this  leadership. 
He  discussed  the  K-12  Guides  and  the 
Points  of  Emphasis  of  the  Denver  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools  as  leaders  on  the  list  of  im¬ 
portant  tasks  to  be  accomplished.  He 
further  pointed  out  that  schools  should 
operate  within  a  "range  of  tolerance”. 
In  instructional  leadership  each  princi¬ 
pal  should  know  the  range  in  his  own 
community  and  in  the  city  and  thus  get 
at  the  most  important  things  as  judged 
by  the  public,  the  home,  and  other 
agencies.  He  concluded  by  emphasizing 
the  need  for  instilling  in  children  a  love 
of  learning  and  the  importance  of  the 
example  set  by  the  teachers  and  each 
staff  member  in  his  work  and  actions. 

As  the  coffee  hour  was  called  and 
principals  gathered  in  groups  of  two’s 
and  three’s,  discussion  was  animated 
and  a  fine  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  an¬ 
ticipation  was  apparent.  This  excellent 
co-operation  was  pin-pointed  later  in  the 
evaluation  as  being  due  to  the  complete 
communication  with  the  entire  group 
of  principals  in  sharing  plans,  acting  on 
suggestions,  and  the  pre-planning  with 
those  who  were  to  be  leaders  and  re¬ 
corders  in  the  groups.  Dr.  Oberholtzer’s 
inspiring  words  had  also  acted  as  a 
stimulus  for  professional  discussion. 

The  five  groups  adjourned  to  pre¬ 
viously  arranged  places,  and  the  chair¬ 
man  and  recorder  took  over  on  the  dis¬ 
cussion  topics.  Each  member  had  been 
provided  with  a  list  of  five  topics,  taken 
from  the  most  frequently  marked  items 
on  the  questionnaire  of  the  previous 
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Spring.  The  groups  were  free  to  discuss 
one,  two,  or  more  of  these  items,  share 
opinions,  raise  questions,  and  make 
recommendations.  Discussion  never 
lagged,  every  member  participated,  and 
the  more  experienced  principals  were 
asking  questions  as  frequently  as  they 
were  giving  opinions.  Everyone  profited 
and  everyone  participated. 

Time  was  called  at  the  end  of  an 
hour  and  all  members  adjourned  to  the 
auditorium.  The  recorders  from  each 
group  summarized  the  remarks,  ques¬ 
tions,  and  recommendations.  These  rec¬ 
ommendations  were  turned  over  to  the 
President  of  the  Elementary  Principals’ 
Association  for  action.  The  entire  meet¬ 
ing  had  lasted  three  hours. 

Discussion  Topics 

The  planning  committee  met  after 
each  seminar  to  gather  together  the  dis¬ 
cussion  topics  and  results  and  to  lay 
tentative  plans  for  the  next  seminar  so 
that  each  meeting  would  be  an  out¬ 
growth  of  interests  and  would  follow 
the  evolving  pattern.  Following  this 
meeting  the  committee  in  charge  then 
made  the  specific  plans,  sent  these  plans 
to  all  principals,  and  arranged  for  the 
opening  presentation  and  the  group 
topics.  Part  of  the  preparatory  work 
included  preliminary  meetings  with 
group  leaders  and  recorders  to  deter¬ 
mine  time  limits  and  areas  of  emphasis, 
as  well  as  to  review  group  process  tech¬ 
niques  desirable  for  effective  meetings. 

In  this  manner  ten  pertinent  matters 
of  interest  were  covered  in  the  various 
discussion  groups  in  the  course  of  the 
seminars: 

1.  Service  appraisal  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  teacher 

2.  Interpretation  of  the  instruction¬ 
al  program  to  the  teacher 


3.  Acquainting  the  teacher  with 
available  resources 

4.  Leadership  in  interpreting  and 
enforcing  school  policies 

5.  Fostering  creative  thought  and 
action  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 

6.  Conference  techniques  with  pa¬ 
rents 

7.  In-service  education  in  individ¬ 
ual  schools 

8.  The  co-ordinator-principal  rela¬ 
tionship 

9.  The  supervisor-principal  relation¬ 
ship 

10.  Evmuation  of  the  seminar  pro¬ 
gram. 

Opening  Presentations 

In  line  with  these  topics  the  opening 
presentations  were  keyed  to  the  hne  of 
discussion  being  pursued  in  the  various 
groups.  After  the  initial  address  by  Dr. 
Oberholtzer,  the  second  meeting  was 
opened  by  Dr.  Roy  Hinderman,  Deputy 
Superintendent  in  charge  of  instruction¬ 
al  services,  and  Mr.  Peter  Holm,  Assist¬ 
ant  Superintendent  in  charge  of  person¬ 
nel,  who  talked  to  the  topic  of  teacher 
appraisal  in  response  to  questions  and 
expressed  concern  on  this  topic. 

The  third  seminar  was  launched  by 
an  opening  address  by  Dr.  Louis  Braun, 
Administrative  Director  in  the  Division 
of  Instructional  Services.  He  gave  a  his¬ 
tory  and  overview  of  the  co-ordinator 
program  and  the  elementary  principal’s 
relationship  to  it.  This  presentation  was 
followed  by  a  panel  discussion  of  prin¬ 
cipals  and  co-ordinators  who  raised 
various  questions  and  proposed  answers 
in  this  same  area.  The  entire  co-ordina¬ 
tor  staff  were  invited  to  this  session  and 
participated  in  all  parts  of  the  seminar. 

At  the  final  meeting  Dr.  Arthur 
Olson,  Director  in  the  Division  of  In¬ 
structional  Services  summarized  the 
three  previous  seminars,  relating  the 
previous  presentations  to  the  fact  that 
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supervision  is  changing,  and  he  gave 
some  aspects  of  the  principal’s  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  supervisors  and  their  work. 
In  this  meeting  a  panel  of  supervisors 
discussed  their  part  in  the  over-all  pro¬ 
gram  of  instruction  and  suggested  ways 
in  which  they  can  work  most  effectively 
with  principals  for  the  improvement  of 
instruction. 

Evaluation  of  the  Seminars 

In  the  general  evaluation  of  the 
seminar  program  the  group  approved 
the  number  of  meetings,  the  spacing  and 
type  of  meetings,  but  added  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  summaries  be  ehminated 
in  order  to  give  more  time  for  group 
sharing.  These  summaries,  they  felt, 
could  be  effectively  presented  in  written 
form. 

Some  specific  and  concrete  gains 
were  made  from  the  meeting  in  the 
form  of  recommendations,  and  the  def¬ 
inite  clarification  of  certain  procedures. 
More  important  than  these  intangibles 
— the  feeling  of  sharing,  of  working  to¬ 
gether,  of  mutual  support  that  was  es¬ 
tablished  during  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  principals  stated  that  there  were 
many  factors  that  made  the  meetings 
successful,  but  that  some  of  the  out¬ 
standing  ones  were  as  follows: 


1 .  Groupings  that  provided  for 
varied  membership  at  each  sem¬ 
inar 

2.  Sending  the  agenda  ahead  of 
time 

3.  Rotating  chairman  and  recorder 
so  that  many  had  an  opportunity 
to  participate  as  leaders 

4.  Careful  planning  given  each 
meeting 

5.  Variety  of  topics  based  on  actual 
needs  and  interests 

6.  Well  chosen  resource  personnel 

7.  Opportunity  afforded  for  sharing 
experiences. 

Not  only  were  the  recommendations 
that  required  further  action  of  import¬ 
ance,  but  the  discussions  themselves  had 
cleared  up  many  issues  where  there  had 
been  divergency  in  practice  or  policy. 
In  order  that  principals  might  have 
these  to  refer  to,  the  central  committee 
prepared  and  sent  to  each  member  a 
summary  of  opening  presentations,  dis¬ 
cussions,  recommendations,  and  the 
evaluation  of  the  series. 

The  Elementary  Principals’  Associa¬ 
tion  concluded  that  the  meetings  had 
been  valuable  and  that  a  new  era  in 
in-service  education  for  principals  had 
been  launched. 


The  Improvement  of  An  Education 
Through  Supervision 

By  BLANCHE  W.  JEFFERSON 
School  of  Education 
University  of  Pittsburgh 


HE  IMPROVEMENT  of  instruc¬ 
tion  is  the  primary  purpose  of 
art  supervision.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  supervision  is  a  necessary 
implement  in  the  improvement  of  the 
teaching-learning  situation  in  art  edu¬ 
cation.  These  reasons  are  determined  by 
the  needs  of  the  teachers  and  children. 
A  wise  supervisor  will  be  aware  of  these 
general  needs  and  understand  that  they 
vary  with  every  classroom  situation. 
Whether  or  not  there  is  improvement  in 
art  instruction  and  the  degree  of  this 
improvement  depends  upon: 

1.  the  art  supervisor’s  awareness  of 
the  needs 

2.  her  ingenuity  in  dealing  with 
them 

3.  her  tactful  relationship  with  the 
teachers 

4.  the  teachers’  wiUingness  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  supervisor 

5.  the  teachers’  willingness  to 
change  and  to  learn 

6.  the  support  of  the  school  admin¬ 
istrators 

'The  supervisor  should  be  a  leader, 
guiding  teachers  and  children  toward 
richer  and  more  varied  learning  situa¬ 
tions;  at  the  same  time  she  should  be  a 
helper,  aiding  the  teacher  with  her 
problems.  In  the  intimate  day-to-day 
work  with  children  the  teacher  can 
learn  more  thoroughly  their  individual 
and  group  needs  than  can  someone  who 


visits  the  class  only  occasionally.  When 
the  teacher  and  supervisor  work  togeth¬ 
er,  the  children  profit  greatly  from  their 
teamwork.  The  teacher  giving  of  her 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  children  and 
their  needs,  and  the  supervisor  giving 
of  her  speciahzed  and  broad  knowledge 
of  one  subject  makes  for  a  stronger  edu¬ 
cation  than  both  individuals  working 
alone  could  achieve.  The  children  gain 
the  advantage  of  the  teacher’s  knowledge 
plus  the  supervisor’s  contributions  plus 
the  joint  decisions  of  both. 

There  are  many  ways  by  which  super¬ 
vision  can  improve  instruction.  The 
SPECIAL  NATURE  OF  ART  requires 
the  help  of  someone  whose  education 
and  experiences  have  been  principally 
those  involved  with  the  creative  areas. 
The  extreme  individual  and  personal  na¬ 
ture  of  the  art  experience  requires  that 
art  teaching  be  approached  differently 
from  other  school  subjects.  Art  is  some¬ 
thing  to  see,  to  feel,  to  do,  to  sense,  to 
imagine,  to  enjoy,  rather  than  to  read 
about,  talk  about,  or  listen  to.  It  depends 
more  upon  inspiration,  emotional  in¬ 
tensity  the  novel  and  personal  approach 
and  development  than  it  does  upon  a 
logical  stey-by-step  procedure  as  in  the 
case  of  most  ‘other  problem-solving  situ¬ 
ations. 

'The  form  and  content  of  art  are 
quite  different  from  that  of  other  learn¬ 
ing  areas.  There  is  nothing  static,  no 
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lixed  principles,  no  set  forms,  no  limi¬ 
tations  of  materials  or  techniques.  Every 
artist  creates  his  own  way.  Art  is  always 
changing;  the  art  of  every  age  changes 
to  express  the  spirit  of  the  times.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  taught  best  by  someone  who 
has  studied  the  special  nature  of  art.  If 
every  child  cannot  have  the  daily  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  taught  by  an  art  teach¬ 
er,  an  art  supervisor  can  do  much  to 
help  children  enjoy  art  and  develop 
creatively. 

Because  art  is  such  a  special  subject, 
there  is  a  DIFFERENT  APPROACH 
TO  TEACHING  ART  than  in  most 
other  subjects.  Creative  expression  is 
the  best  method  of  teaching  art  because 
it  is  the  most  child-centered  method. 
It  provides  for  and  insists  upon  the  in¬ 
dividually  different  ideas  and  expres¬ 
sions  of  each  child. 

In  so  many  areas  of  education  all  of 
the  children  are  learning  the  same  thing 
at  the  same  time  in  the  same  way.  Of 
necessity  this  must  be  so.  In  reading, 
for  example,  the  word  HOUSE  must 
say  and  mean  the  same  thing  to  every¬ 
body  or  we  could  not  communicate  with 
each  other.  In  spelling  every  child  must 
not  only  have  all  the  letters  alike  but 
have  them  in  exactly  the  right  order. 
The  one  which  is  different  is  wrong. 
The  approach  to  teaching  art  is  a  strong 
motivation  for  each  to  express  his  own 
ideas  in  his  own  way.  Every  child’s  work 
is  expected  to  be  different.  A  premium 
is  put  upon  ingenuity,  improvisation, 
imagination. 

Teachers  need  constantly  to  be  in 
touch  with  someone  who,  understand¬ 
ing  the  creative  process,  can  be  an  in¬ 
spirational  leader  and  aid  to  them  in 
giving  children  confidence  to  be  crea¬ 
tive. 

The  LIMITED  ART  BACK¬ 
GROUND  of  most  teachers  makes 


supervision  an  important  instrument  for 
improving  instruction.  With  the  many 
different  subjects  taught  by  the  class¬ 
room  teacher  it  is  impossible  to  expect 
her  to  have  a  broad  and  special  educa¬ 
tion  in  all  of  them.  Realizing  this  the 
supervisor  can  direct  her  efforts  toward 
the  education  of  the  teachers  as  well  as 
toward  the  education  of  the  children. 
Indirectly  the  children  will  benefit  as 
their  teacher  learns. 

The  supervisor  can  conduct  work¬ 
shops  for  teachers  to  give  them  direct 
creative  experiences  with  materials.  But 
there  are  also  many  ways  in  which  each 
teacher’s  individual  teaching  needs  can 
be  met  during  the  supervisor’s  scheduled 
visits.  A  teacher  who  feels  insecure 
about  how  to  teach  water  color  painting 
in  her  third  grade  can  profit  greatly  by 
watching  the  supervisor  conduct  two  or 
three  such  classes.  She  can  observe  how 
and  when  the  supervisor  distributes  ma¬ 
terials,  her  motivation,  and  guidance 
procedures.  A  brief  discussion  following 
the  lesson  or  while  the  children  are 
painting  gives  the  teacher  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  ask  questions  and  the  supervisor 
a  chance  to  point  out  certain  procedures. 

A  teacher  may  be  unaware  of  certain 
areas  in  which  she  could  be  more  effec¬ 
tive  in  her  art  teaching.  Instruction  is 
improved  when  the  supervisor  stresses 
these  areas  in  her  work  with  the  teach¬ 
er  and  children.  She  calls  the  teacher’s 
attention  to  such  an  area  in  indirect 
ways  and  by  emphasizing  its  importance 
in  their  discussions  of  art  lessons  and  in 
their  planning  together. 

Teachers  have  a  large  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  subjects  to  teach  and  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  planning  interesting  lessons 
and  activities.  Since  planning  a  variety 
of  activities  is  demanding,  teachers  need 
someone  who  can  give  them  NEW  IN¬ 
SIGHTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  in  art. 
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Interest  is  excited  and  held  by  new  ap¬ 
proaches,  new  uses  of  materials,  differ¬ 
ent  combinations  of  media,  and  a  wide 
variety  of  activities.  The  supervisor, 
with  her  broad  knowledge  of  art,  and 
the  teacher,  with  her  knowledge  of  her 
student’s  needs,  can  develop  together  a 
real  and  meaningful  growth  experience 
through  art  education. 

Helpful  and  friendly  supervision 
gives  the  teacher  a  FEELING  OF  SUP¬ 
PORT.  She  knows  that  help  and  en¬ 
couragement  are  close  at  hand.  If  she 
has  a  problem  or  if  she  needs  help  in 
planning  art  activities  or  correlating  art 
to  other  areas  of  the  curriculum,  she 
can  call  upon  the  supervisor  or  consult 
with  her  about  it  when  she  makes  her 
next  visit.  Sometimes  the  supervisor’s 
visit  can  be  profitably  spent  in  planning 
with  the  teacher  rather  than  in  present¬ 
ing  a  lesson  to  the  children.  The  alert 
teacher  realizes  that  she  has  much  to 
gain  personally  and  professionally 
through  her  supervisor.  The  effective¬ 
ness  of  her  teaching  is  strengthened 
through  supervision. 

Children  and  teachers  alike  look  for 
the  STIMULATION  OF  A  DIFFER¬ 
ENT  PERSON  IN  THE  CLASS¬ 
ROOM.  Just  the  fact  that  the  super¬ 
visor  is  coming  at  a  known  time  arouses 
anticipation  for  an  art  activity  Such  an¬ 
ticipation  provides  fertile  ground  for 
learning. 

Supervision  UNIFIES  THE  PHIL¬ 
OSOPHY  OF  ART  within  a  school  dis¬ 
trict.  This  contribution  is  a  valuable  one 
which  supervision  makes  toward  the  im¬ 
provement  of  instruction.  Without  the 


influence  of  a  person  respensible  for  the 
philosophy  of  art  education,  teachers 
might  use  different  methods  of  teaching 
art.  When  this  is  the  case,  a  child  be¬ 
comes  confused  as  he  progresses  from 
one  grade  to  another.  Being  expesed  to 
a  change  in  peint  of  view  and  working 
processes  may  interfere  with  and  dam¬ 
age  a  child’s  mental  and  creative  growth. 

As  she  works  with  teachers  and  chil¬ 
dren  in  different  grades  and  from  school 
to  school,  the  sup)ervisor  can,  with  the 
backing  of  her  school  administrators, 
establish  a  unified  pxiint  of  view  which 
will  provide  growth  as  children  proceed 
from  grade  to  grade  or  move  from  one 
school  to  another. 

The  supjervisor  can  work  toward 
EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  IN  ART  for 
every  child,  but  the  achievement  of  it 
is  difficult  because  of  the  various  pier- 
sonalities  of  teachers.  Not  all  teachers 
feel  equally  adequate  in  art;  nor  do  they 
in  other  areas  of  the  curriculum,  either. 
Some  are  interested  in  art  and  provide 
daily  rich  creative  expieriences.  Others 
care  less  for  it  and  develop  more  fully 
the  areas  they  like  better.  This  is  a  nor¬ 
mal  situation  found  in  any  school  sys¬ 
tem.  Through  supiervision  an  attempt 
can  be  made  to  equalize  oppxirtunities 
in  art  for  every  child,  and  a  better  bal¬ 
anced  situation  can  be  achieved. 

Supervision  is  a  valuable  aid  to  the 
in-service  growth  of  teachers,  which,  in 
turn,  brings  about  improvement  of  art 
education.  When  teachers  and  sup>er- 
visors  work  together,  the  effectiveness 
of  the  teaching  in  enhanced. 


The  Teacher  s  Responsibility 

for  Speech  Difficulties 

By  DAVID  WAYNE  SMITH 


University 
Tucson, 

ESPITE  CERTAIN  unusual  cir- 
ciunstances,  largely  stimulated  by 
excessive  class  loads,  our  elemen¬ 
tary  teachers  have  recognized  the  reality 
of  their  task,  creating  a  classroom  at¬ 
mosphere  that  is  conducive  to  the 
growth  of  children.  Ideally,  this  teach¬ 
ing  method,  capitalizing  on  strong 
points,  and  applying  remedial  measures 
to  weaknesses,  guarantees  each  boy  and 
girl  school  experiences  consistent  with 
individual  characteristics,  aptitudes, 
and  abilities. 

The  speech  expressions  of  children 
constitute  an  excellent  example  of 
individual  characteristics.  Oral  and 
written  communication  depends  basic¬ 
ally  on  the  power  of  the  child  to  formu¬ 
late  thoughts.  Spoken  language  is  also 
dependent  on  the  child’s  ability  to  make 
each  sound  correctly,  individually,  and 
in  context. 

Unfortunately,  through  the  years,  the 
poor  speech  habits  of  children  have  all 
too  often  been  associated  with  mental 
deficiency:  stutterers  and  Uspers  being 
looked  upon  by  age-mates  as  undesirable 
associates.  Despite  the  effectiveness  a 
warmly  sympathetic  teacher  might  have 
under  more  reasonable  conditions,  addi¬ 
tional  steps  are  necessary  if  she  is  to  help 
these  children  make  a  contribution  to 
the  class. 

Statistics  reveal  the  problem  of  speech 
handicap  to  be  shared  by  approximately 


of  Arizona 
Arizona 

1 5  per  cent  of  the  children  of  elemen¬ 
tary  school  age,  although  Ogilvie  refers 
to  the  incidence  in  statistics  of  3  to  12 
per  cent.®  Articulatory  defects  not  asso¬ 
ciated  with  mental  deficiency  or  organic 
or  hearing  involvements  account  for 
roughly  65  per  cent  of  all  speech  diffi¬ 
culties.  Growth  and  maturity  are  also 
factors  to  be  considered,  and  eliminate 
many  sound  errors  during  the  course 
of  the  first  four  grades.  Hiere  is  gen¬ 
eral  concensus  that  maturation  does  not 
effect  noticeable  improvements  in  the 
speech  sounds  of  children  in  higher 
grades. 

The  teacher  needs  to  accept  children 
with  defective  speech  in  the  classroom 
regardless  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
their  deficiency.  Some  teachers  try  to 
ridicule  certain  of  these  children  in  the 
hope  that  such  treatment  will  shame 
the  child  to  correct  speech.  Parents  as 
well  as  teachers  have  also  emploved  an 
ignoring  tactic,  assuming  the  child  will 
outgrow  the  condition. 

Society  has  been  very  critical  of  the 
way  people  talk,  and  many  times  socio¬ 
economic  status  and  educational  level 
are  inadvertently  determined  from  pat¬ 
terns  of  speech.  Spoken  communication 
being  so  important  to  effective  societal 
acceptance  places  an  undue  burden  on 
speech  handicapped  individuals.  Atti¬ 
tudes  promoting  the  ignoring  of  speech 
difficulties  often  boil  down  to  a  rejec- 
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don  of  the  encumbered  person  in  a  so¬ 
cial  living  situation.  Such  repudiation 
often  leads  to  insurmountable  insecur¬ 
ities  and  failures. 

Ideally,  well-trained  public  school 
teachers  should  have  at  least  an  elemen¬ 
tary  understanding  of  speech  diagnosis 
and  therapy.  Such  training  should  be 
taken  in  conjunction  with  undergradu¬ 
ate  preparation.  Unfortunately,  institu¬ 
tions  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
classroom  teachers  have  been  slow  to 
recognize  the  complexity  of  the  issue, 
so  that  the  great  bulk  of  practicing 
teachers  have  little  if  any  formal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  diagnostic  and  remedial  speech 
work. 

The  vast  majority  of  mild  speech  dis¬ 
orders  can  be  classified  as  articulatory. 
If  the  child’s  voice  is  unusually  harsh, 
strident,  or  hoarse,  there  is  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  child  is  harbouring  a 
much  more  serious  speech  disorder,  and 
a  proper  referral  would  involve  a  speech 
correctionist  and  a  physician. 

The  teacher  in  her  eagerness  to  do 
a  good  job  many  times  is  in  danger  of 
failing  to  analyze  the  individual  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  group.  While  a  classroom 
teacher  would  not  be  held  responsible 
for  ascertaining  the  nature  of  a  serious 
speech  disorder,  this  does  not  preclude 
her  fundamental  responsiblity  for  being 
able  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  problem.  Because  of  the  conditions 
under  which  she  has  contact  with  the 
child,  she  is  most  able  to  observe  his 
particular  normal  speech.  She  is  able 
to  discover  defective  sounds  and  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  condition  of  circumstances 
under  which  the  sounds  occur.  Such 
observation  by  the  teacher  often  leads 
to  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  child’s  arti¬ 
culation  under  the  direction  of  a  trained 
correctionist. 


The  Department  of  Special  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Tucson  Arizona  public 
schools  report  an  excellent  remedial 
program.^  Trained  speech  correctionists 
make  daily  visits  to  the  schools,  and 
work  with  a  case  load  of  sixty  to  sixty- 
five  children.  The  parents  of  children 
diagnosed  as  having  speech  problems  are 
given  guidance  through  the  Department 
of  Special  Education.  In-service  training 
makes  it  possible  for  speech  correction¬ 
ists  and  teachers  to  work  together  to 
solve  problems  of  oral  communication. 

Children  in  the  classroom  having  ar¬ 
ticulatory  defects  can  many  times  be 
helped  by  the  regular  teacher.  Of  course, 
the  time  element  cannot  be  overlooked 
in  fully  appreciating  the  teacher’s  role. 
Where  such  therapy  is  possible,  a  good 
speech  correctionist  should  be  consulted, 
since  these  people  are  able  to  help  teach¬ 
ers  clarify  some  of  the  basic  principles. 
Teachers  should  follow  a  general  pat¬ 
tern  somewhat  consistent  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  outline: 

1 .  The  child  must  be  convinced  that 
he  has  errors  which  he  must 
eliminate. 

2.  Any  known  causes  of  the  dis¬ 
order,  if  still  present,  must  be 
eliminated. 

3.  The  old  word  configurations  are 
broken  down  so  that  the  correct 
sound  and  the  error  may  be  iso¬ 
lated,  recognized,  and  discrimin¬ 
ated. 

4.  The  child  must  be  taught  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  correct  sound  in  isola¬ 
tion,  and  at  will. 

5.  The  new  and  correct  sound  must 
be  strengthened. 

6.  The  sound  must  be  incorporated 
within  familiar  words,  and  the 
transition  to  normal  speech  must 
be  accomplished. 

7.  'The  use  of  the  correct  sound 
must  be  made  habitual,  and  the 
error  must  be  eliminated. 
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A  large  proportion  of  the  work  for 
children  with  speech  problems  is  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  group  basis.  Usually  this 
is  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  groups 
should  be  kept  relatively  small,  six  to 
eight  children  being  the  maximum  num¬ 
ber  taken  at  any  one  time.  Ear  training, 
very  important  in  good  speech  therapy, 
can  be  encouraged  where  lessons  are  de¬ 
signed  to  give  children  opportunities  to 
check  each  other.  Learning  to  listen 
analytically  to  speech  promotes  the  rec¬ 
ognition  of  deviations  where  they  occur, 
and  is  one  of  the  more  important  steps 
in  the  development  of  ear  training. 

An  increased  motivation  in  the  group 
can  be  encouraged  where  the  teacher 
utilizes  a  wide  variety  of  games  and 
other  teaching  devices  compatible  with 
the  children’s  interests.  This  of  course 
must  be  consistent  with  the  speech  ac¬ 
tivity,  concentrating  on  the  natural 
elements  in  children’s  behavioral  proc¬ 
esses.  Friendly  competition  can  be  a 
powerful  motivational  force,  and  can 
contribute  greatly  to  the  general  progress 
of  the  children. 

Most  teachers  will  use  the  stimulus 
word  method  with  children.  This  meth¬ 


od  consists  merely  of  the  repetition  by 
the  child  of  what  the  teacher  says. 
Sometimes  looking  in  a  mirror  and  at 
the  same  time  saying  the  sounds  will 
help  the  child  to  learn  proper  position 
for  the  sound.  Much  can  be  said  also 
for  the  teacher’s  responsibilty  for  main¬ 
taining  a  constant  level  of  correct  pro¬ 
nunciation  herself.  Disciplined  articula¬ 
tion  on  her  part  often  leads  to  a  higher 
level  of  performance  in  all  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  not  just  those  with  orthoepic  de¬ 
fects. 

Summary 

Although  the  circumstance  of  the 
situation  prevents  the  typical  classroom 
teacher  from  assuming  a  major  respon¬ 
sibility  for  children  with  speech  handi¬ 
caps,  the  very’  nature  of  their  contact 
with  children  types  them  as  most  likely 
to  recognize  deviations.  The  teacher’s 
major  task,  therefore,  becomes  one  of 
recognition.  The  atmosphere  of  perplex¬ 
ity  that  often  surrounds  a  child’s 
problems  diminishes  where  a  classroom 
framework  develops  that  is  consistent 
with  the  optimum  of  good  observational 
technique. 
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Reading,  Like  Charity, 

Begins  at  Home 

By  PHYLLIS  FENNER 
Manchester,  Vermont 

“Fe,  Fi,  Fo,  Fum  dren  love  them,  the  deserving  and  un- 

I  smell  the  blood  of  an  Englishman.  deserving  ahke.  What  "my  mother  says” 

WHAT  PLEASANT  CHILLS  ran  or  "my  father  does”  is  what  counts.  The 
up  and  down  my  spine  as  my  little  seven  year  old  who,  on  his  first 
mother  told  me  the  story  of  t«P  to  the  library,  asked  for  a  "good 
"Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk.”  My  father  murder-mystery,”  didn’t  know  what 
often  worked  late  and  my  mother  must  murder  was.  He  only  knew  he  wanted 
have  been  lonesome  for  she  let  me  sit  the  kind  of  book  his  father  read, 
up  with  her,  and  as  she  sewed  she  told  This  bringing  children  and  books 
me  stories,  “The  Little  Red  Hen,”  “Jack,  together  is  really  very  easy  if  we  but 
the  Giant  Killer,”  and  others.  Right  then  pay  attention  to  it.  We  want  our  chil- 
and  there  began,  not  only  my  love  of  tlren  to  have  an  appreciation  of  music 
books,  but  my  very  learning  to  read,  so  we  pay  for  music  lessons  and  buy 
For  reading,  like  charity,  begins  at  them  concert  tickets.  We  take  them  to 
home.  The  stories  that  are  told  and  read  Williamsburg  that  they  may  better  ap- 
to  little  children,  the  sharing  of  picture  preciate  their  country’s  story.  Fathers 
books,  books  in  the  home,  all  these  who  want  their  sons  to  love  baseball, 
things  make  reading  seem  as  natural  as  talk  baseball,  play  baseball  with  them, 
breathing  so  that  when  the  children  and  take  them  to  ball  games.  Yet,  how 
start  to  school  books  are  friends  already,  seldom  we  think  of  building  a  back- 
How  often  we  hear  people  say  “John  ground  for  reading, 
is  a  poor  speller,  but  of  course,  his  father  Friendliness,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
could  never  spell  either.”  Or,  “Mary  first  step.  Books  around  the  home,  not 
can’t  sing  a  note  but  then  Aunt  Helen  necessarily  bought,  but  borrowed  from 
is  a  monotone.”  But  do  we  ever  hear  the  library.  Trips  to  the  library,  letting 
anyone  say,  “Bob,  doesn’t  like  to  read,  the  children  choose  their  ‘own  books 
but  then,  none  of  his  family  ever  ‘crack’  after  looking  them  over.  Buying  books 
a  book”?  Yet,  family  background  plays  for  birthdays  and  Christmases,  and 
such  an  important  part  in  a  child’s  read-  once  in  awhile  letting  the  children  buy 
ing.  books  for  themselves.  Reading  aloud  as 

There  is  nothing  quite  so  wonderful  a  family.  This  not  only  stimulates  an 
and  exciting  as  bringing  children  and  interest  in  books  but  it  establishes  a 
books  together,  and  parents  have  the  good  habit  of  listening,  for  listening  is 
best  opportunity  to  do  it.  For  parents  a  babit  that  too  few  people  these  days 
are  very  important  people.  It  makes  a  have.  Talking  about  books  is  a  part  of 
catch  come  in  the  throat  to  see  how  chil-  this  too.  Dad  tells  what  he  used  to  read 
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and  then  listens  to  what  his  son  has 
been  reading,  and  not  too  critically.  We 
didn’t  read  the  classics  all  the  time  when 
we  were  young  but  you  would  often 
think  so  when  you  hear  us  oldsters  talk. 
We  can’t  change  a  child’s  taste  by  say¬ 
ing  a  book  is  bad.  His  only  measurement 
is  if  he  likes  it. 

Friendliness  also  means  a  lack  of  an¬ 
tagonism.  Bob  rushed  into  my  library 
very  often  after  school.  He  would  grab 
almost  any  book  and  then  rush  out 
again.  I  became  curious  because  he  was 
so  little  interested  in  what  he  took.  I 
found  out  what  was  going  on.  His 
father,  a  tired  commuter,  was  going  to 
make  a  reader  out  of  Bob,  by  jingo, 
if  it  took  his  last  shred  of  energy.  So 
every  night  Bob  had  to  read  to  his 
father.  Result?  Bob  was  well  on  his  way 
to  hating  reading. 

Above  the  clamor  round  my  library 
desk  one  morning  rose  Alex’s  voice:  “It’s 
the  bloodiest  and  best  book  I  ever  read.” 
At  once  all  the  boys  within  hearing  dis¬ 
tance  wanted  to  read  Alex’s  book.  If 
we  could  put  half  the  enthusiasm  Alex 
had  into  bringing  children  and  books 
together  we  would  have  more  children 
interested  in  books. 

Almost  every  child  will  read  some 
kind  of  a  book.  Hobart  was  interested 
in  nothing  but  snakes.  He  came  to  the 
libraries  for  some  pictiucs  and  was  sur¬ 


prised  at  my  suggestion  that  he  take 
some  books  on  the  subject.  When  he 
came  back  he  took  out  the  life  of  Dit- 
mars,  the  snake  man,  and  then  lives  of 
other  scientists  and  explorers,  and  then 
books  on  nature.  Before  we  knew  it 
Hobart  was  doing  a  lot  of  reading,  not 
fiction,  but  along  his  own  interests.  One 
of  the  best  ways  of  interesting  a  disin¬ 
terested  child  in  reading  is  through  his 
own  interests. 

We  want  our  children  to  enjoy  read¬ 
ing,  to  read  for  fun,  but  we  must  realize 
that  what  they  read  for  fun  may  not  be 
what  we  would  choose.  Jim’s  favorite 
book  was  "Harper’s  Book  of  Electricity’’ 
“Because  it  tells  me  what  I  want  to 
know.”  We  have  wonderful  books  on 
all  subjects  for  children  these  days,  that 
even  the  youngest  reader  can  read. 
There  are  many  children  who  are  real 
readers  yet  read  only  non-fiction.  'They 
are  the  doers  and  without  them  this 
world  wouldn’t  get  very  far. 

Bringing  children  and  books  together 
also  brings  us  close  to  children.  The 
sharing  of  the  delights  in  reading  is 
something  a  child  will  never  forget.  In 
this  rather  messy  world  of  today  the 
children  need  something  to  cling  to. 
Childhood  is  such  a  short  time.  If  we 
don’t  hurry  we  will  miss  this  wonderful 
opportunity  of  getting  close  to  them. 


“Listen,  my  children 
and  you  shall  hear.” 

Nineteen  hundred  years  ago 

the  famous  Greek  historian 
Plutarch  wrote,  “Know  how  to 
listen  and  you  will  profit  even  from 
those  who  talk  badly."  A  contemporary 
of  his  Epictetus,  the  famous  Greek  phil¬ 
osopher,  observed  “Nature  has  given  to 
men  one  tongue  but  two  ears,  that  we 
may  hear  from  others  twice  as  much  as 
we  speak." 

Throughout  the  centuries  other  wise 
men  have  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
listening  power.  Shakespeare  noted  its 
importance  when  he  had  Falstaff  say, 
"It  is  the  disease  of  not  listening,  the 
malady  of  not  marking,  that  I  am 
troubled  withal.” 

In  more  recent  times  James  Russell 
Lowell  probably  had  the  importance  of 
listening  in  mind  when  he  said,  “Atten¬ 
tion  is  the  stuff  that  memory  is  made  of, 
and  memory  is  accumulated  genius." 

Traditionally  the  literate  person  has 
been  described  as  one  who  can  read  and 
write.  If  such  a  person,  however,  is  a 
poor  listener  it  would  appear  illogical 
to  credit  him  with  having  achieved  the 
state  of  literacy.  A  friendly  little  inter¬ 
national  incident  reported  by  George 


Jensen,  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Sacramento,  California,  schools,  seems 
to  illustrate  this  point  very  clearly.  Not 
long  ago  an  American  teacher  was  mak¬ 
ing  suggestions  to  a  Hindu  teacher  for 
the  advancement  of  literacy  in  India. 
After  listening  courteously  and  atten¬ 
tively  to  the  American’s  point  of  view 
the  Indian  replied,  “We  should  welcome 
your  help.  Perhaps  we  have  something 
to  offer  in  return.  For  while  I  regret 
the  inability  of  many  of  my  people  to 
read  and  write,  yet  we  must  consider 
further  the  meaning  of  literacy.  In  the 
United  States  you  measure  literacy  by 
the  written  word.  In  India,  we  have 
literacy  of  the  spoken  word — thought¬ 
fully  spoken  and  thoughtfully  listened 
to.”i 

Just  how  much  importance  are  our 
schools  attaching  to  this  matter  of  good 
listening?  Certainly  little  was  done  in 
the  direct  teaching  of  this  skill  in  the 
schools  of  yesteryear.  During  the  past 
ten  years,  however,  there  are  many  evi¬ 
dences  that  listening  is  being  given  more 
attention  in  the  way  of  systematic  in¬ 
struction.  Dr.  Ralph  G.  Nichols,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  writing  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals  for  May 
1952  says  that,  "Today  there  is  a  real 


*Dr.  WaRner  is  Director  of  the  Curriculum  Laboratory,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College, 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

1.  From  Skill  in  Listening,  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  1955,  p.  5. 
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awakening  in  education  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  hstening  comprehension;  that 
is,  to  the  importance  of  learning  through 
listening  to  speakers  in  ‘Uve’  situations 
in  which  visual  and  aural  cues  comple¬ 
ment  each  other  in  the  mode  of  pre¬ 
sentation.”  He  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
a  number  of  states  have  been  revising 
their  LngUsh  courses  of  study  to  include 
training  designed  to  improve  listening 
comprehension.  He  suggests  that  the 
work  of  the  Curriculum  Revision  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Council  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  English  has  been  of  great  in¬ 
fluence  in  setting  this  new  direction  of 
language  instruction.  This  committee 
has  recommended  the  “abandonment  of 
emphasis  upon  the  single  skill  of  writing 
and  the  development  of  multiple  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  four  basic  processes  of 
verbal  communication.” 

A  survey  of  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  school  English  textbooks  as  well  as 
curriculum  guides  reveals  that  more  and 
more  space  is  being  devoted  to  the  lis¬ 
tening  facet  of  the  language  arts.  In  all 
likelihood,  these  present-day  textbooks 
and  courses  of  study  are  only  reflecting 
tbe  leadership  of  the  National  Council. 

Hillsborough  County  Board  of  Public 
Instruction,  The  Ijinguagc  Arts  in  the 
Elementary  Schools.  Tampa,  Florida, 
1955.  Chapter  II. 

This  entire  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
answering  of  such  questions  as:  (1) 
Why  teach  listening?  (2)  What  factors 
influence  listening?  (3)  What  kinds  of 
listening  are  used?  (4)  Where  do  lis¬ 
tening  skills  develon?  and  (5)  How  is 
listening  encouraged? 

The  teacher-authors  of  this  chapter 
point  out  that  while  listening  can  be 
taught,  as  a  learned  skill  it  has  been 
seriously  neglected.  They  emphasize  the 
point  that  strong  forces  that  seek  to  in¬ 
fluence  thinking  and  behavior  increase 
the  need  for  our  young  people  to  criti¬ 


cally  evaluate  what  is  heard.  They  also 
suggest  that  hstening  is  more  difficult 
than  reading  because  the  hstener  has 
little  control  over  the  speaker’s  pace, 
and  time  does  not  permit  reflective 
thinking. 

Thoughtful  listening,  of  course, 
means  more  than  just  hearing  words  or 
sounds.  It  involves  at  least  these  five 
skills:  (1)  Following  the  thought  of 
the  speaker,  (2)  Comprehending  in 
terms  of  past  experience,  (3)  Seeing  re¬ 
lationships,  C4)  Critically  examining 
what  is  heard,  and  (5)  Developing  em¬ 
pathy  (the  ability  to  put  oneself  in  an¬ 
other  person’s  place). 

Obviously,  it  is  important  that  schools 
do  more  than  merely  recognize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  listening  and  what  charac¬ 
terizes  the  good  listener.  To  achieve 
effective  listening  there  must  be  a  sys¬ 
tematically  planned  action  program. 
Some  of  the  practical  suggestions  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  publication  include :  ( 1 ) 
Organize  small  discussion  groups  within 
the  class,  as  smaller  audiences  make 
both  talking  and  listening  easier,  (2) 
Place  responsibility  upon  the  audience 
by  asking  each  listener  to  select  one 
point  to  remember  when  listening  to  an 
oral  report,  (3)  Teach  the  pupils  how 
to  summarize  a  brief  talk  in  a  few  sen¬ 
tences — this  will  force  them  to  get  at 
the  heart  of  the  oral  presentation,  and 
(4)  Use  such  devices  as  the  old  tele¬ 
phone  game  in  which  a  pupil  reads  a 
news  item  to  a  second  who  tells  it  to  a 
third  and  so  on.  Ask  the  fifth  or  sixth 
child  to  report  it  to  the  class.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  this  report  with  the  original 
item  may  point  out  how  carelessly  we 
usually  listen.  With  practice,  the  chil¬ 
dren  will  develop  better  habits  of  speech 
and  more  attentive  listening. 

New  York  City  Board  of  Education, 
language  Arts,  Grades  1-6.  Curriculum 
Bulletin,  No.  4,  1954-55  Series. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  this  bulletin  that 
the  communication  skills  are  inter¬ 
dependent.  In  any  one  lan^age  arts 
period,  for  instance,  the  children  may 
be  listening,  speaking,  reading,  and 
writing  about  a  common  experience. 
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The  point  is  that  all  of  the  four  as¬ 
pects  of  the  language  arts  are  taught — 
and  listening  is  no  longer  an  overlooked 
skill. 

This  bulletin  is  organized  so  as  to 
present  the  language  arts  program  for 
grades  1-2  in  one  section,  grades  3-4 
in  another  section,  and  grades  5-6  in  a 
final  section.  At  each  level,  suggestions 
are  made  for  providing  opportunities  for 
purposeful  listening.  For  example,  at 
the  first  level  (grades  1-2)  the  listening 
situations  presented  include  listening  to: 
(1)  The  speaker  in  conversation  and 
dramatization,  (2)  the  dictation  of 
others,  (3)  simple  directions,  (4) 
stories,  puzzles,  and  poems,  (5)  the 
teacher  reading  passages  from  books  to 
answer  questions,  and  (6)  mechanical 
devices  such  as  radio,  television,  rec¬ 
ords,  sound  motion  pictures,  public  ad¬ 
dress  systems,  and  such  sounds  as  bells, 
the  wind,  the  clock,  machinery,  and 
birds  in  order  to  develop  concepts  as 
louder,  softer,  harsb,  and  sbrill. 

For  each  level,  the  characteristics  of 
the  good  listener  are  listed. 

State  of  Minnesota,  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  A  Guide  for  Instruction  in  the 
Language  Arts.  St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota, 
1956. 

This  comprehensive  curriculum 
handbook  begins  with  the  simple  state¬ 
ment  that  "The  language  arts  are  read¬ 
ing,  writing,  speaking,  and  listening.” 
It  pwints  out  further  that  we  receive 
ideas  by  listening  and  reading  and 
we  express  our  own  ideas  by  speaking 
and  writing.  Like  nearly  all  present-day 
curriculum  handbooks  in  the  language 
arts,  listening  is  considered  one  of  the 
four  basic  processes  of  verbal  communi¬ 
cation.  It  is  teamed  with  reading  as  a 
way  of  receiving  communications  while 
speaking  is  teamed  with  writing  as  a 
way  of  communicating  to  others. 

In  this  Minnesota  guide  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  arts  program,  motive  for  learning 
is  furnished  by  broad  units  of  instruc¬ 
tion  “in  which  pupils  consider  topics  of 
moment  to  themselves  as  adolescents.  In 
pursuit  of  these  problems  they  find  a 


need  to  share  ideas,  to  seek  facts  or 
evidence,  to  develop  power  in  speech  or 
reading,  and  to  learn  from  the  ideas 
expressed  by  others  in  the  group.”  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  reality  of  these  problems, 
a  dynamic  approach  can  be  mven  to 
the  teaching  or  the  listening  skills. 

Gmsequently,  for  each  of  the  units 
(there  are  seven  units  for  each  of  the 
grades — seven  thru  twelve),  a  number 
of  listening  objectives  are  set  forth  and 
the  learning  activities  include  ways  of 
attaining  these  goals. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  skills  in  listen¬ 
ing  must  be  differentiated  according  to 
the  purposes  of  the  speaker  or  listener 
and  the  form  of  presentation.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  the  speaker’s  purpose  is  to  per¬ 
suade,  the  listener’s  purpose  will  be  to: 
(1)  Follow  the  line  of  reasoning  care¬ 
fully,  (2)  Judge  its  value,  (3)  Be  con¬ 
scious  of  the  speaker’s  intent  and  meth¬ 
od,  and  (4)  Yield  to  or  repudiate  his 
ideas. 

Brentwood  Public  Schools,  A  Handbook 
in  Language  Arts — Speaking,  Writing, 
Listening,  and  Handwriting.  Brentwo<^ 
17,  Missouri,  compiled  1952-53. 

One-sixth  of  this  151-page  mimeo¬ 
graphed  curriculum  handbook  is  de 
voted  to  listening.  Following  a  short 
introduction  in  which  the  importance  of 
good  listening  is  presented,  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  section  on  listening  is  de¬ 
voted  largely  to  practical  games  and 
exercises  designed  to  develop  the  atti¬ 
tudes  and  skills  basic  to  effective  listen¬ 
ing. 

Tbe  teacher-autbors  point  out  several 
important  implications  for  classroom 
teachers: 

1.  Teachers  should  be  sensitized  to 
the  importance  of  skillful  Hsten- 
ing  as  a  factor  in  intelligent  com¬ 
munication. 

2.  Present  classroom  listening  prac¬ 
tices  should  be  evaluated  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  they  are  really 
defensible  learning  experiences. 
(Any  local  school  system  could 
no  doubt  carry  on  a  profitable 
action  program  in  this  regard 
during  the  current  school  year.) 
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3.  Purposeful  and  critical  listening 
should  be  concomitants  of  many 
listening  experiences. 

4.  Children  should  have  more  ex¬ 
periences  in  planned  speaking 
and  listening  with  their  peer 
CTOup — with  less  time  devoted  to 
listening  to  the  teacher. 

5.  Use  should  be  made  of  more 
auditory  aids,  experiments,  excur¬ 
sions,  and  other  experiences  that 
require  group  discussion  before, 
during,  and  after  the  activity. 

6.  Oral  reading  should  consist  of 
materials  that  are  fresh,  interest¬ 
ing,  and  meaningful  to  the  chil¬ 
dren. 

7.  Less  time  should  be  devoted  to 
parroting  questions  and  answers 
from  the  test  and  to  making 
monosyllabic  answers  to  teachers’ 
questions  with  more  time  devoted 
to  group  discussion  and  to  prob¬ 
lem  solving. 

8.  A  wide  variety  of  listening  ex- 
I>eriences  should  be  introduced 
into  the  classrooms  if  children 
are  to  learn  to  adapt  the  kind  of 
listening  they  do  to  that  type 
which  will  best  serve  the  purpose 
of  the  activity. 

University  of  Wyoming,  The  Curricu¬ 
lum  and  Research  Center,  Diagnostic 
and  Instructional  Procedures  in  the  Lan¬ 
guage  Arts.  Laramie,  Wyoming,  1956. 

Although  this  publication  does  not 
describe  the  listening  program  for  a 
specific  school  system,  it  is  replete  with 
suggestions  which  may  well  oe  consid¬ 
ers  in  the  development  of  any  local, 
county  or  state  pro«am. 

Twenty  pages  of  this  194-page  mim¬ 
eographed  publication  are  devoted  to 
the  explanation  of  what  listening  means, 
the  pnysical  and  psychological  factors 
involved,  and  the  analysis  of  listening 
disabilities.  Much  of  this  material  is 
based  upon  research  and  there  is  an  ex¬ 
tensive  Dibliography. 

The  following  points  seem,  to  this 
reviewer,  to  be  distinctive  and  import¬ 
ant: 


A  good  listener  is  not  only  popu¬ 
lar  everywhere,  but  after  a  while 
he  knows  something. 

All  languages  are  easier  to  learn 
by  practice  than  from  rules.  That 
is  to  say,  by  hearing,  re-reading, 
copying,  imitating  with  hand  and 
tongue,  and  doing  all  these  as 
frequently  as  is  possible. 

3.  Although  the  language  art  of  lis¬ 
tening  is  the  one  most  frequently 
used  both  in  and  out  of  school, 
it  is  unfortunately  also  the  most 
neglected  language  art  at  all  lev¬ 
els. 

4.  If  we  glance  into  the  history  of 
mankind’s  cultural  development, 
we  realize  that  listening  is  an  art 
of  learning  as  old  as  the  human 
species,  antedating  speaking  and 
writing. 

5.  With  the  introduction  of  the 
printing  press  nearly  four  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  listening  slowly  gave 
precedence  to  reading  and  the 
printed  page  as  a  medium  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

6.  Apparently  we  have  come  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  children  learn  auto¬ 
matically  to  listen  and  to  speak. 
'They  may  —  but  they  can  be 
taught  to  listen  and  to  speak  bet¬ 
ter. 

7.  Although  listening  was  the  pri¬ 
mary  means  of  learning  before 
the  invention  of  printing  and  al¬ 
though,  through  the  coming  of 
radio,  television  and  the  motion 
picture,  it  has  again  assumed  a 
significant  place  in  modern  com¬ 
munication,  few  people  have  be¬ 
come  analytical  about  what  is 
listening,  or  the  comprehension 
of  the  spoken  symbol. 

8.  Hearing  and  listening  are  not 
synonymous.  The  m^ical  doc¬ 
tor’s  concern  is  with  hearing;  the 
teacher’s  concern  is  with  listen¬ 
ing. 

9.  Listening  is  more  than  hearing. 
It  involves  following  attentively 
the  thread  of  a  conversation,  the 
development  of  an  idea,  the 
points  of  an  argument.  Uke  read- 
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ing,  it  requires  comprehension  in 
terms  of  past  experience  of  the 
listener  and  involves  critical  ex¬ 
amination  of  what  is  heard. 

1 0.  As  our  division  of  work-reading  is 
based  upon  the  reader’s  purposes, 
so  our  division  of  work — listen¬ 
ing  into  sub^pes  must  be  based 
i^n  the  listener’s  purposes. 
Tnus  we  distinguish  between  lis¬ 
tening  for  directions  and  listen¬ 
ing  for  news  of  an  election  or  of 
a  sport  event.  The  following  pur¬ 
poses  have  been  indicated: 

a.  Listening  for  the  answer  to  a 
definite  question. 

b.  Listening  to  a  question,  with 
the  intention  to  answer. 

c.  Listening  to  form  an  opinion 
on  a  controversial  question. 

d.  Listening  for  news — no  par¬ 
ticular  news. 

e.  Listening  to  an  argument  in 
order  to  answer  it. 

f.  Dstening  to  directions  which 
one  expects  to  follow. 

g.  Listening  for  unspecified  in¬ 
formation  on  a  topic  one  is 
interested  in. 

Akron  Public  Schools,  Curriculum 
Handbook — Reading  and  Literature, 
Oral  and  Written  Communication.  Ak¬ 
ron,  Ohio,  1956. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  this  curriculum 
handbooK  that  reading  and  listening  are 
the  receptive  arts,  as  speaking  and 
writing  are  the  expressive  arts.  It  is  also 
noted  that  growth  in  speaking  and  learn¬ 
ing  is  inter-related  with  growth  in  lis¬ 
tening. 

The  teacher  plays  an  important  part 
in  preparing  the  class  for  listening.  She 
can  be  most  helpful  in  this  respect  if 
she:  CO  Regards  what  the  child  has 
to  say  as  important,  (2)  Helps  the  pu¬ 
pils  choose  content  suited  to  the  interest 
and  maturity  of  the  noup,  C3)  Plans 
with  the  children  so  that  they  sense  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  listening  in 
a  given  situation,  (4)  Helps  the  group 
set  up  standards  for  listening,  C5)  Pro¬ 
vides  many  opportunities  for  child  par¬ 


ticipation  by  answering,  questioning, 
adding  to,  and  discussing  what  they 
have  heard,  (6)  Makes  provision  for 
children  to  participate  in  follow-up  ex¬ 
periences  in  drawing,  dramatization, 
re-telling,  constructing,  and  writing, 
(7)  Guides  children  to  judge  the  value 
of  what  they  have  heard,  (8)  Plans 
seating  arrangements  so  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  may  face  one  another,  and  (9) 
Adjusts  the  length  of  listening  time  to 
the  maturity  of  the  group. 

A  helpful  list  of  questions  are  pre¬ 
sented  so  that  a  child  may  check  his 
own  listening  habits.  Several  of  the 
more  important  questions  are:  (1)  Do 
I  get  ready  to  listen?  (2)  Do  I  look  at 
the  speaker?  (3)  Do  I  keep  my  mind 
on  what  is  being  said?  (4)  Can  I  select 
the  main  idea?  (5)  Can  I  recall  in  se¬ 
quence?  C6)  Can  I  follow  directions  1 
hear?  (7)  Can  I  re-tell  what  I  hear? 

The  teachers  who  prepared  this  bulle¬ 
tin  also  present  their  l^lief  that  'Tou 
can’t  learn  to  talk  nor  listen  in  a  ‘SH’ 
school."  'They  also  point  out  that  "there 
ought  to  be  a  time  when  you  can  talk 
freely  without  fear  of  being  laughed  at 
or  corrected  as  to  either  the  pattern  of 
speech  or  to  the  subject  of  conversa¬ 
tion!” 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Read¬ 
ing,  Writing,  Speaking,  Listening  for 
the  Secondary  Schools.  Bulletin  280, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pennsylvania,  1952. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  this  publication 
that  until  quite  recently  the  ability  to 
listen  well  has  been  taken  for  granted. 
The  same  is  true  for  speaking  and  thus 
the  schools  have  concentrated  on  read¬ 
ing  and  writing.  "In  recent  years,  the 
schools  have  realized  the  mistake  of  this 
over-emphasis  on  reading  and  writing 
skills  and  have  made  great  progress  in 
bringing  speaking  into  the  language  arts 
curriculum,  but  we  have  scarcely  made 
a  beginning  in  listening.” 

In  developing  listening  skills,  teachers 
should  place  first  emphasis  upon  the 
necessity  for  courteous  listening.  Here 
the  younger  children  should  be  taught 
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to  recognize  the  need  of  giving  full  at¬ 
tention  to  the  speaker  and  of  respecting 
the  opinions  of  others  in  discussion.  The 
development  of  skill  in  informative  and 
critical  listening  should  be  emphasized 
as  the  pupil  matures — with  young 
people  becomine  sensitive  to  their  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  the  various  propaganda 
techniques.  The  high  school  student 
must  learn  to  analyze  the  sources  of 
authority  for  the  statements  which  he 
hears  through  such  media  as  radio,  mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  and  television. 

The  major  part  of  this  publication  is 
given  to  a  series  of  units  assigned  to 
each  grade  level  in  the  common  learn¬ 
ings  program.  In  each  of  these  units 
there  is  a  fairly  extensive  list  of  learn¬ 
ing  activities,  many  of  which  relate  to 
some  phase  of  listening.  Thus,  it  is  in 
the  study  of  these  units  that  listening 
is  utilize  as  a  means  of  helping  the 
pupils  achieve  the  unit  objectives.  As 
one  example.  Unit  One  for  the  seventh 
grade  is  designed  to  develop  skill  in 
communication  through  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  “Our  School."  Some  of 
the  listening  activities  utilized  are: 
(1)  Making  appointments  and  inter¬ 
views,  (2)  Introducing  oneself  and  as¬ 
sociates,  (3)  Holding  interviews,  (4) 
Leavetaking,  (5)  Making  oral  reports 
regarding  school  personnel,  and  (6) 
Participating  in  a  panel  which  summar¬ 
izes  regulations  and  customs. 

Montgomery  County  Public  Schools, 
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The  Language  Arts — A  Guide  for  Ele¬ 
mentary  Schools.  Rockville,  Maryland, 
1956. 

This  course  of  study  is  divided  into 
nine  parts:  (1)  Listening,  (2)  Speak¬ 
ing,  C3)  Reading,  (4)  Literature,  (5) 
Library,  (6)  Written  Expression,  (7) 
Spelling,  (8)  Handwriting,  and  (9) 
Interrelationships.  In  the  listening  sec¬ 
tion  the  authors  mint  out  a  number  of 
opportunities  available  during  the  school 
day  for  giving  the  children  exjieriences 
in  effective  listening.  Most  important 
they  list  a  number  of  skills  whicn  com¬ 
bine  to  make  effective  listening — and 
suggest  appropriate  learning  activities 
in  connection  with  each  of  these  skills. 
The  skills  themselves  are  classified  un¬ 
der  four  major  headings:  CO  How  to 
Listen  Attentively  and  Accurately,  (2) 
How  to  Listen  Appreciatively,  (3)  How 
to  Listen  Creatively,  and  (4)  How  to 
Listen  Analytically  and  Critically. 

Here  is  one  illustration  as  to  the  ac¬ 
tivities  used  in  the  development  of  one 
of  the  specific  skills.  The  skill  is  that 
of  listening  to  recognize  the  main  ideas, 
the  supporting  ideas,  and  the  sequence 
of  these  ideas.  Three  suggested  activi¬ 
ties  are:  CO  Listening  to  the  reading  of 
a  paragraph,  a  chapter,  or  whole  section 
and  taking  notes  of  main  ideas;  C2) 
Summarizing  by  writing  a  paragraph, 
making  an  outline,  or  raving  a  report 
being  sure  of  details  and  sequence;  and 
C3)  Listening  to  a  recording  of  a  story 
to  identify  the  main  events. 
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Interpreting  Our  Heritage.  By  Free¬ 
man  Tilden.  Chapel  Hill.  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press.  1957.  $3.50. 

This  book  sets  forth  the  basic  principles 
upon  which  rich  interpretations  can  be  made 
of  our  parks,  museums,  and  historical  areas. 
Millions  of  Americans  visit  these  spots  an¬ 
nually  and  most  of  them  are  in  a  care-free 
holiday  mood.  There  is,  however,  available 
to  them,  if  they  so  desire,  a  type  of  educa¬ 
tion  that  is  unique.  Interpretation  can  lead 
these  visitors  into  paths  of  greater  under¬ 
standing  and  deeper  appreciation  of  our  heri¬ 
tage.  Teachers  will  End  much  in  this  book 
that  will  help  them  plan  and  carry  out  more 
meaningful  held  trips  to  museums,  historic 
spots,  and  to  our  great  parks. — W.  P.  S. 

Occupational  Information.  By  Robert 
Hoppock.  N.  Y.  McGraw-Hill.  1957.  $6.75. 

Robert  Hoppock  has  written  a  most  com¬ 
prehensive  and  thorough  text  in  this  volume. 
Three  aspects  of  occupational  guidance  are 
covered:  Where  to  get  occupational  informa¬ 
tion;  how  to  use  it  in  counseling;  and  how  to 
use  it  in  teaching.  The  volume  has  been  de¬ 
signed  for  use  in  the  training  of  counselors, 
teachers,  psychologists,  rehabilitation  officers, 
social  workers,  employment  interviewers,  per¬ 
sonnel  directors,  librarians,  parents,  school 
and  college  administrators,  and  the  like.  Des¬ 
pite  this  wide  range  of  people,  the  volume 
has  much  to  say  to  each.  Here  are  facts  about 
jobs,  ways  of  finding  out  even  more  informa¬ 
tion,  and  much  that  is  necessary  for  one  to 
have  in  order  to  earn  a  living  and  living  a 
satisfactory  life.  An  excellent  text — very  well 
organized,  terse,  and  sound  in  both  approach 
and  content. — William  P.  Sears 

The  Oxford  Companion  To  The 
Theatre.  Second  Edition.  Edited  by  Phyllis 
Hartnoll.  N.  Y.  Oxford  University  Press. 
1957.  $11.50 

This  is  the  second  edition  (the  first  edi¬ 
tion  appeared  in  1951)  of  a  most  useful 
one-volume  encyclopedia  of  the  theatre.  The 


volume  is  all-inclusive  and  covers  all  coun¬ 
tries  and  all  periods.  There  are  rather  lengthy 
articles  on  the  history  of  the  theatre  in  each 
country  from  ancient  Greece  to  contempor¬ 
ary  United  States.  Such  topics  as  stage  design, 
theatre  structure,  lighting,  make-up,  acous¬ 
tics,  costume  and  scenery  receive  adequate 
treatment.  And  just  to  give  a  hint  as  to  the 
volume's  comprehensive  nature,  there  are 
articles  on  ballet,  burlesque,  showboats, 
opera,  playbills,  radio  drama.  Punch  and 
Judy,  the  Negro  in  the  American  theatre, 
and  repertory  theatre  movements.  A  must  for 
every  college  drama  department. 

— William  P.  Sears 

The  New  Cambridge  Modern  History. 
Volume  I,  The  Renaissance,  1493-1520. 
Volume  VII,  The  Old  Regime,  1713-1763. 
N.  Y.  Cambridge  University  Press.  1957. 
$7.50  per  volume. 

These  are  two  volumes  in  the  New  Cam¬ 
bridge  Modem  History.  This  series  has  been 
planned  by  Sir  George  Clark  and  will  even¬ 
tually  comprise  fourteen  volumes.  The  first 
volume  covers  the  period  from  1493  to  1520. 
The  various  chapters  examine  the  social  and 
economic  structure  of  a  Europe  about  to  es¬ 
tablish  trade  and  colonies  in  the  New 
World,  the  intellectual  and  artistic  move¬ 
ments  that  constitute  the  Renaissance,  the 
position  of  the  Church  on  the  eve  of  the 
Reformation,  the  rise  of  national  states,  the 
concepts  of  Empire,  and  the  growing  menace 
of  Islam.  Volume  Seven,  which  appears  con¬ 
currently,  looks  into  the  political,  military 
and  diplomatic  history  of  the  period  from 
1713  to  1763.  Especial  attention  is  given  to 
the  emergence  of  Prussia  and  Russia  as  Eur¬ 
opean  powers  and  to  the  rivalry  of  England 
and  France  in  the  New  World,  in  India,  and 
on  the  high  seas.  International  trade,  tech¬ 
nological  progress,  and  intensive  colonization 
were  characteristics  of  the  period.  Europe 
was  slowly  freeing  Itself  from  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  aristocracy  and  exchanging  this 
domination  for  that  of  the  urban  popula- 
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dons  and  bourgeois  administrators.  Both 
volumes  are  the  work  numerous  specialists, 
scholars  in  their  respective  fields. 

— ^V.'illiam  P.  Sears 

The  Life  Of  Sir  John  Eliot.  By  Harold 
Hulme.  N.  Y.  New  York  University  Press. 
1957.  $6.75* 

This  scholarly  biography  of  Sir  John  Eliot 
is  the  result  of  some  twenty  years  of  careful 
research  and  study  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
a  professor  of  history  at  New  York  University. 
Eliot  died  in  the  Tower  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First,  a  martyr  to  free  speech. 
Professor  Hulme  advances  and  sustains  the 
point  that  Eliot  maintained  the  same  theory 
of  kingship  as  did  James  the  First  Eliot  is 
pictured  as  a  man  of  considerable  means, 
of  great  oratical  brilliance  and  ambition.  He 
was  nevertheless,  possessed  of  little  ability 
and  less  spiritual  depth.  Yet  he  played  a  vital 
part  in  the  constitutional  drama  of  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century.  He  would  have  been 
shocked,  had  he  lived,  to  see  the  extent  to 
which  the  Great  Rebellion,  of  which  he  was 
master  architect,  went — William  P.  Sears 

The  Theatre  In  Soviet  Russia.  By 
Nikolai  A.  Gorchakow.  N.  Y.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1957.  $10.00. 

Here  is  an  important  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  contemporary  theatre.  It  is 
a-  history  of  the  Russian  theatre  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century,  by  a  man  who  worked  at  it 
from  1918  to  1940.  The  book  gives  a  full 
explanation  of  the  Russian  theatre’s  great 
influence  on  the  theatres  of  other  nations. 
The  author  traces  the  growth  and  decline  of 
one  of  the  most  significant  phases  of  the 
world’s  theatre.  It  was  with  the  founding  of 
the  Moscow  Art  ’Theatre  in  1898  that  Rus¬ 
sian  drama  began  to  quicken.  Using  excellent 
primary  sources,  the  author  traces  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  Stanislavsky  and  Nemirovich- 
Danchenko  to  the  Moscow  Art  ’Theatre  and 
the  mutually  helpful  relationships  with  Chek¬ 
hov.  The  now  famous  Stanislavsky  method  is 
analyzed  and  its  principles  described.  ’The 
work  of  Meyerhold  is  highly  praised  and  Mr. 
Gorchakov  sees  in  Meyerhold  the  very  model 
of  a  creative  theatre  person.  Other  figures 
considered  include  Tairov,  Evreinov,  Kom- 
isarzhevsky,  and  Vakhtangov.  The  influences 
of  the  February  and  October  revolutions  on 


the  theatre  are  traced  and  there  is  a  colorful 
chapter  on  the  various  theatres  that  arose  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  people  in  the  rural 
areas,  in  various  social  classes  to  whom  the 
theatre  had  been  unknown,  and  in  various 
political  and  vocational  groups.  'The  author 
concludes  his  study  by  pointing  out  the  ways 
the  Soviet  authorities  employed  to  destroy 
the  artistic  freedom  of  the  Russian  theatre 
that  had  become  so  exciting  and  creative  in 
the  years  after  the  Revolution.  A  definite 
history  of  the  Russian  theatre  of  our  time 
and  one  that  will  serve  our  students  of  the 
theatre  well. — William  P.  Sears 

The  Seventeen  Book  Of  Young  Liv¬ 
ing.  By  Enid  A.  HaupL  N.  Y.  McKay.  1957. 
$495- 

Here  is  a  “must”  for  every  school  library 
and  for  every  home  in  which  children  are 
growing  up.  The  book  deals  with  many  phases 
of  everyday  living  that  interest,  confuse,  and 
perplex  teen-agers.  From  the  conventions, 
general  etiquette  to  matters  dealing  with  the 
unfolding  world  of  sex,  the  volume  is  truly 
comprehensive.  ’There  are  five  major  sections: 
Getting  Along  With  Yourself;  Getting  Along 
With  Girls;  Getting  Along  With  Boys;  Be¬ 
coming  An  Adult;  and  The  Seventeen  Party 
Notebook.  What  is  unique  about  the  book  is 
the  engaging  way  in  which  it  is  written.  Here 
is  no  series  of  hide-bound  ukases  from  a  self- 
appointed  pope  of  propriety — rather  it  is  a 
warm  and  intelligent  approach  to  the  process 
of  growing  up.  Deans  of  students,  grade 
advisors,  and  parents  will  want  to  see  that 
their  teen-agers  get  to  this  volume.  ’The  rest 
will  be  a  wholesome  interaction  between  the 
author  and  the  young  people. 

— William  P.  Sears 

The  Effective  School  Principal.  By 
Paul  B.  Jacobson,  William  C.  Reavis,  and 
James  D.  Logsdon.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J. 
Prentice-Hall.  1957.  $6.yo. 

'The  job  of  the  school  principal,  on  both 
the  elementary  and  secondary  leveb,  is  care¬ 
fully  delineated  in  this  comprehensive  text. 
Stress  is  put  upon  the  common  elements  of 
the  work  of  both  the  elementary  principal 
and  his  counterpart  in  the  secondary  school. 
However,  differentiation  is  made  whenever  a 
function  varies  significantly  in  one  or  the 
other  areas.  The  range  of  duties  and  respon- 
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sibilities,  are  realistically  set  forth  and  both 
principles  and  practices  of  sound  administra¬ 
tion  are  presented.  The  text  is  a  valuable  one 
and  one  that  prospective,  beginning,  and 
seasoned  principals  should  mark,  read  and 
inwardly  digest. — William  P.  Sears 

A  Traveler  In  Rome.  By  H.  V.  Morton. 
N.  Y.  Dodd,  Mead.  1957.  $6.00. 

H.  V.  Morton  is  well  known  to  American 
readers  for  his  travel  books.  He  is,  however, 
much  more  than  a  mere  observer  of  monu¬ 
ments.  He  is  a  penetrating  and  sensitive  in¬ 
terpreter  and  a  charming  narrator.  A  Trav¬ 
eller  in  Rome  tells  much  of  the  history  of 
the  Eternal  City  and  a  good  deal  about  the 
present-day  City.  Those  who  plan  to  visit 
Rome  for  the  first  time  will  find  the  book 
most  informative  and  those  who  already  know 
this  mother  city  of  the  Western  World  will 
be  delighted  with  Mr.  Morton’s  observations. 
Excellent  for  teachers  planning  a  summer 
holiday  in  Italy. — William  P.  Sears 

Seven  Steps  To  Creative  Children’s 
Dramatics.  By  Pamela  Prince  Walker.  New 
York.  Hill  and  Wang,  Inc.  $3.00 

Teachers  may  be  gravely  misled  by  the 
title  of  this  book.  Creative  dramatics,  as 
generally  understood  in  educational  circles, 
emphasizes  the  development  of  the  individual 
child.  Creative  Children’s  Dramatics  might 
better  have  been  called  Seven  Steps  for  Pro¬ 
ducing  a  Child  Actor.  Creative  dramatics 
should  be  concerned  with  the  process,  not 
with  the  end  product.  The  aim  of  this  book 
seems  to  be  to  develop  the  stage  skills  of 
children  in  order  to  present  a  finished  theatri¬ 
cal  performance.  The  seven  steps  of  actor’s 
training  described  by  the  author  are  an  adap¬ 
tation  of  sophisticated  theories  derived  in 
large  part  from  Stanislavsky.  They  seem  more 
appropriate  for  a  professional  academy  than 
a  regular  elementary  school. 

A  chapter  on  “How  to  Produce  a  Play" 
would  be  useful  to  a  Children’s  Theatre 
director,  but  not  to  a  leader  in  creative  dra¬ 
matics.  The  texts  of  three  complete  plays  take 
up  more  than  half  of  this  brief  book,  pro¬ 
ducing  rights  for  which  are  held  by  its  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Dagny  Blanchard 
Elementary  Consultant 
Port  Washington 
New  York 


How  To  Be  Accepted  By  The  College 
Of  Your  Choice.  By  Benjamin  Fine.  Chan¬ 
nel  Press.  Great  Neck,  New  York.  1957. 

Secondary  school  students  and  their  par¬ 
ents,  influenced  no  doubt  by  somewhat  pre¬ 
mature  use  of  the  terms  "tidal  wave  of 
students’’  and  “wartime  bulge  of  population," 
are  really  in  urgent  need  of  some  clear 
answers  to  questions  relating  to  college  ad¬ 
missions. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Fine’s  compact  work  goes  a 
long  way  toward  filling  this  need.  In  this 
book  parent  and  student  may  find  sober  dis¬ 
cussion  of  such  topics  as  the  criteria  involved 
in  judging  admissions  applications  and  the 
procedural  steps  included  in  the  processing 
of  applications.  The  author  also  includes 
sound  advice  as  to  when  and  how  young 
people  might  start  preparing  for  college.  An 
appended  chart,  described  as  a  “College  Fact- 
Finder,’’  should  prove  valuable  to  anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  spot  information  about  a  particu¬ 
lar  college  or  colleges. 

In  removing  the  element  of  mystery  from 
basic  questions  affecting  college  admissions, 
Mr.  Fine  has  here  performed  a  valuable  ser¬ 
vice. 

Thomas  P.  Robinson 
Director  of  Admissions 
New  York  University 

Raising  A  Child.  By  Marion  E.  Ross. 
N.  Y.  Pageant  Press,  Inc.  1957.  $3.00. 

Child  Drama.  By  Peter  Slade.  N.  Y. 
Philosophical  Library.  1935.  $10.00  > 

Working  Mothers  And  The  Day  Nurs¬ 
ery.  By  Ethel  S.  Beer.  N.  Y.  Whiteside,  Inc. 
and  William  Morrow  fit  Company.  1957. 
$3.50. 

Here  are  three  books  which  will  prove  of 
value  to  teachers  and  parents  alike.  In  the 
first  book,  Ross  brings  thirty  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  working  with  children  into  this 
valuable  volume.  In  twenty-five  brief  chap¬ 
ters,  she  presents  such  topics  as  your  child’s 
ability,  a  sense  of  direction,  time  to  grow, 
caring  enough  for  discipline,  and  teen-age 
problems.  ’The  next  volume.  Child  Drama  is 
a  pioneer  work  in  its  field.  Every  parent  and 
teacher  as  well  as  drama  enthusiasts  will  wel¬ 
come  this  contribution.  Divided  into  three 
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parts,  the  first  describes  new  ways  of  assess¬ 
ing  child’s  play,  the  second  reports  work  in 
the  schools,  while  the  third  includes  various 
types  of  children’s  theatres,  films,  puppets, 
masks,  etc.  The  third  volume  by  Ethel  Beer 
deals  with  practicalities,  such  as  the  organi- 
ution,  the  functions,  goals,  personnel,  fi¬ 
nancing,  and  coordination  of  day  nurseries 
with  the  community  as  a  whole.  Case  histor¬ 
ies  add  interest  to  the  volume. 

— S.  M.  Amatora. 

Certain  Language  Skills  in  Children 
Their  Development  and  Interrelationships 
by  Mildred  C.  Templin.  Minneapolis:  The 
University  of  Minnesota  PreM,  I957>  $4*oo. 

This  monograph  reports  on  a  study  the 
purpose  of  which  was  twofold:  (i)  to  des¬ 
cribe  the  growth  from  3  to  8  years  of  four 
aspects  of  language:  articulation  of  speech 
sounds,  speech  sound  discrimination,  sen¬ 
tence  structure,  and  vocabulary,  and  C^)  to 
investigate  the  interrelations  of  these  aspects 
of  language  over  the  age  range  indicated. 
There  were  480  children,  240  boys  and  240 
girls,  in  the  group  which  was  subdivided  into 
eight  subsamples  by  age.  'The  results  of  this 
study  are  especially  important  because  few 
studies  of  language  growth  in  young  chil¬ 
dren  have  been  conducted  with  significant 
numbers  of  cases  over  a  five-year  period  and 
few  have  tried  to  investigate  more  than  one 
aspect  of  language.  The  present  study  there¬ 
fore  is  of  inestimable  value  to  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  any  of  the  four  areas  investigated 
therein. 

Dorothy  Mulgrave 
Professor  of  Education 
Department  of  English  and  Speech 
New  York  University 
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The  Eaton  Book  Beport  System  requires  more  thinking  and  less  writing  on  the  part 
of  the  student  and  less  reading  and  correcting  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  also 
provides  a  handy,  permanent  record  of  each  student’s  outside  reading.  Form  A 
for  Novels  and  Drama,  Form  B  for  Essays  and  Short  Stories,  Form  C  for  the  Book 
Review,  Form  D  for  the  Photoplay  Review,  Form  E  for  Biography,  Form  F  for 
Travel.  Prices:  Forms  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  $1.50  per  hundred,  Permanent  Record 
Cards  $2.00  per  100. 

Eaton-Palmer  Workbooks  in  Literature :  Macbeth,  Julius  Caesar,  Ivanhoe,  Treasure 
Island,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Silas  Mamer,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Idylls  of  the 
King,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Hamlet.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  sold  all 
over  the  country.  Try  them  out  in  one  class  and  you  will  want  more.  Single 
copies  25  cents,  with  key  40  cents.  Discount  on  class  orders. 

Pictorial  Literature  Kaps :  Interesting  visual  aids  for  your  literature  classes.  Each 
map  is  loaded  with  interesting  information.  English  Literature  Map  in  black  and 
White  $1.00.  Historical  and  Literary  Map  of  London,  in  colors  $2.00. 

Map  of  American  Literature,  in  colors  $1.50. 

Workbook  in  Basic  Spelling.  This  is  a  scientificaUy  worked  out  method  of  really 
eliminating  errors  most  frequently  made  in  basic  spelling  at  the  junior  high  school 
level.  It  is  also  useful  with  backward  spellers  in  higher  grades.  Price  40  cents. 

The  Eaton  Literature  Tests.  Thirty-eight  popular  titles  used  in  junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  Write  for  complete  list  and  sample  copies.  You’ll  like  them.  Price: 
small  quantities  5  cents  each  or  $4.00  per  hundred  in  any  assortment. 

Teaching  Diacritical  Harks.  Twenty-nine  short  lessons  on  this  frequently  neglected 
subject.  Price  25  cents. 

Staff  Handbook  for  the  High  School  Hewspaper.  If  you  have  to  supervise  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  school  paper  you  will  welcome  this  little  book.  It  outlines  in  detail 
the  exact  duties  of  each  member  of  the  staff  of  a  paper.  It  will  save  you  much 
time  and  help  to  produce  a  better  product.  Price  35  cents. 

Kingsley  Outlines  Studies  in  Literature.  Yes,  your  teachers  probably  used  these 
and  they  are  still  good  for  those  who  want  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  classics. 
Seventy  separate  titles,  25  cents  each.  Write  for  complete  hst. 
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